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THE HEROINE OF AN UMBRELLA. (Gee the Story.) 
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NEW STYLE FALL PALETOT—BACK. 






































FALL MANTILLA—FRONT AND BACK. FICHU—FRONT AND BACK. 



































POCKETS FOR DRE&SES, NEW STYLE FALL BONNETS. 




















GIRL'S Ui STER—FRONT AND BACK, GIRL’S DRESS—FRONT AND BACE. 


























PALETOT=BACK AND FRONT. OUT-DOOR COSTUME. 

















BLISS FOREVER PAST. 


M. W. BALFE. 
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had died ere now, For then I had 
not one poor ray Of com - ‘ort will 
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The bit - ter the crush -ing blow, Thy 
No gleam of hope how - ev - er fuint, Will 
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BLISS FOREVER PAST. 
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fond mem~-*ry faith - ful still, To bliss for-ev 
the mem-’ry will it crush Of bliss for - ev 
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’Tis sad fond mem’ry faithful still, To bliss forever past,  ’Tissad fond mem’ry 
past, § Thate’en themem’ry will it crush Of bliss for-ev-er past, Thate’enthe mem’ry 
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faithful still, To bliss forever past. 
will it crush, Of bliss forever 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 





PHILADELPHIA, 


OCTOBER, 1876. , No. 4, 





BY EMILY J. 


“Tcan’t stand it any longer,” cried pretty 
Kate Conway, jumping up from herchair. “I 
must go to the post-office, and get my magazine, 
no matter how hard it rains.” 

“But, my dear,’’ said her mother, looking up 
mildly from the slipper she was embroidering, 
“itis coming down in torrents. You will get 
wet through.” 

“TI can’t help it,” was the energetic reply, 
“T must have ‘ Peterson.’ I am dying to know 
more of the continued stories. Besides, mamma, 
darling,’ and she stooped and kissed the still 
beautiful face, ‘‘ there'll, no doubt, besome new 
work-table patterns; and you know how you 
doat on them.” 

“Well, my child,”’ said the mother, quite con- 
ciliated by the kiss, ‘* put on your thickest shoes, 
and wrap up well.” 

A few minutes later, Kate appeared dressed in 
a charming suit of cloth, trimmed with Astracan, 
& jaunty hat en costume on her head, and her 
chestnut curls flying in the wind. In a moment 
more she was on her way to the post-office. The 
rain fell in torrents, and the wind seemed to 
blow from every quarter at once, so that it was 
almost impossible for her to make headway against 
the storm. It took both her hands to hold her 
umbrella, which, once or twice, came near being 
turned inside out. Kate, however, was no mere 
carpet belle, she was as plucky as could be, and 
thestruggle only heightened her color, and gave 
new brilliancy to her eyes. 

She reached the post-office at last, received her 
magazine, which she thrust into her pocket, and 
set out to return home. 

But she found this no easy task. Once or 
twice sbe was almost blown from her feet. At 
last, in turning a corner, with head bent down, 
and the umbrella held close before her, there 
came a sudden crash. She heard a sound as of 
splitting. Something unseen rushed against her, 
and she would have fallen backward, if a strong 
arm had not caught her. 
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The breath was almost knocked out of Kate, 
but she struggled, instinctively, to be free, even 
before she recovered sufficiently to see that she ° 
was in the arms of a very handsome young man. 

“‘T beg pardon,” said the stranger, evidently 
a gentleman, releasing her instantly. 

But Kate was very angry. ‘‘ You nearly knock- 
ed me down, you awkward, rude,’’ she was going 
to say ‘‘booby,’’ but seeing, by this time, the 
character of her antagonist, she stopped, blush- 
ing vividly. 

‘‘And you quite smashed my umbrella to 
atoms,” he answered, coolly, displaying that 
article, which was ripped up its whole length, 
‘“‘You came at me, round the corner, like a 
sixty-mile-an-hour express train.”’ 

‘‘T—I beg pardon,’’ said Kate, abashed, ‘I 
didn’t know a 

‘‘T don't think either of us knew,’’ he said, 
laughingly. ‘‘ We were both, it seems to me, in 
a terrible hurry. You ran the point of your um- 
brella into mine, and might have put my eyes 
out if it hadn’t been for the umbrella; while I, 
not seeing you, ran you down, for which I beg 
ten thousand, thousand pardons.’’ And, in spite 
of the pouring rain, he took off his hat. 

The whole thing had become by this time, 
“too ridicuious,”’ as Kate said afterward; and 
as his eye met hers, she broke into irresistible 
laughter. 

‘* Well, good-morning,”’ she said, after a pause, 
«Tt seems we are quits.’’ Then, with a roguish 
sparkle of her eye. ‘‘ Don’t run against express 
trains again.”’ 

**T should have called it a ‘ free lance’ rather,” 
he retorted. ‘It was a thrust that would serve 
at ahy tournay.”’ 

Kate took good care, when she returned home, 
pot to tell of her rencontre, for she did not wish 
to be laughed at. But when she came to look 
for her ‘ Peterson,’ lo! it was gone; and in the 
dismay and disappointment of this discovery, 
she forgot everything else. 
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‘Oh, dear me! what shall I do?’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘I have lost my magazine.’’ 

Kate was sitting, rather disconsolately, that 
evening, in the little parlor, thinking of all this, 
and literally without anything to read, when 
there was a ring at the bell. 

“‘Go to the door, please,’ 
‘for Susan is out. 
it still rains.”’ 

Kate obeyed, expecting to see at most, a beg- 
gar. But when she opened the door, there stood 
her antagonist of the morning. The hall-light, 
that shone full in his face, disclosed a bran new 
umbrella held over his head. A smile began to 
gather around the corners of Kate’s mouth, as 

she thought of their absurd rencontre. 

"For a moment her visitor seemed considerably 
embarrassed. He had evidently expected to see 
a servant. Whatever it was he had intended to 
say, he now utterly forgot it. Kate could no 
longer keep down her smile; in facet, in another 
minute, the smile became a laugh. But it was 
such a sweet, silvery laugh, a laugh so like the 
tinkle of fairy bells, that the stranger, infec- 
tiously, joined in it. 

‘«Excuse me,” he said, now recovering him- 
self, ‘but I think this magazine is yours. I 
found it, on the pavement, where we met; 
and the direction on the wrapper telting me 
your name, I inquired, and was directed here.’ 

«Oh, yes, it is mine !”’ answered Kate, eagerly 
holding out her hand. ‘I was in despair at its 
loss. I don’t think I could live without ‘ Peter- 
son.” Thank you ever so much.”’ 

The stranger looked at her roguishly. 

“Oh, happy ‘Peterson!’ what a fortunate 
fellow,”” he said, and with s low bow, he was 
gone, almost before Kate knew it. 

She remained there, blushing furiously. ‘He 
couldn’t think I was speaking of a gentleman,” 
she said. ' ‘Surely he must have known it was 
a magazine I meant. But any way it was very 
impertinent of him. Impudent fellow! I never 
want to see him again.”’ 

Whether she meant all she said, or not, fate 
intended that she should see hi :1 again, for, the 
very next evening, at a party at Judge Sher- 
wood’s, the first person that met her eyes, as 
she entered, was her antagonist of the rain. 

** My dear,’’ said Mrs. Sherwood, advancing 
to meet her, ‘‘I am so glad you have come, for 
I want particularly to make you acquainted with 

“my nephew, Mr. Vincent Trafford, who is here 
on a visit to us. ‘Mr. Trafford, Miss Conway. 
Miss Conway, Mr. Trafford.” 

“How is my fair antagonist, my heroine of 
the umbrella,’ said the gentleman, when Mrs. 


said her mother, 


It can’t be any visitor, fur 





Sherwood had left themalone. ‘ And how, more 
than all, is ‘dear Peterson,’ without whom Miss 
Conway can’t live?” 

Kate looked at him, hardly knowing whether 
to be angry, or not. But there was so much 
mirth lurking in the corners of his eyes, tliat she 
saw it would be absurd to take offence, and go 
answered in the same gay spirit. 

«And how is the discomfited knight of the 
mournful countenance? How does he like being 
unhorsed by an umbrella instead of a wind- 
mill? As for ‘ Peterson,’ I read every word of 
it before I went to bed; and had such a pleasant 
evening, [ can’t tell you how pleasant. For 
which, by-the-by,”’ she added, speaking more 
seriously, ‘‘I have to thank you.’ 

‘‘Happy ‘Peterson,’ that can make evenings go 
so pleasantly. How I envy him!’’ 

This was accompanied by a look that made 
Kate blush again, and repeat to herself, “the 
most impudent man, I declare, I ever met.” 

But no time was left for a reply, for just then 
the music struck up, and a gentleman, to whom 
Kate had been engaged for this first waltz, even 
before she came, approached to claim her. 

‘¢T had hoped to have it for me,’ said Mr. 
Trafford, as he bowed, and relinquished her. 
*¢ But you'll give me the next. No! that taken too, 
Well, then, the first disengaged one. Dear me,” 
as she handed him her card, “half a dozen 
already promised. Then these last ones—two, 
three.” 

**No,”’ said Kate, not sorry that this self-suffi- 
cient stranger should see how popular she was, “I 
can only give you one. I allow no monopoly.” 

**Only of ‘ Peterson,’ without whom we can’t 
live,’ quoting her own words, with a significant 
smile; and bowing, he was gone. 

Whether it was this cool effrontery, or the 
very evident admiration only half concealed by it, 
or the unmistakable superiority of Mr. Trafford, 
in person and manners, to the other young men 
present, certain it is that Kate found her thoughts 
straying toward him continually during the even- 
ing, and that a decided blush, which she was 
angry at herself for giving way to, dyed her 
transparent cheeks, when he approached to claim 
his waltz. And how he did waltz! It was not 
dancing, it was floating. ‘‘ He’s saucy and con- 
ceited,’’ said Kate to herself, ‘‘ but he knows 
how to waltz, at least.” 

He knew how to talk, too, as she found out, 
when, leading her to a seat, he insisted on bring- 
ing her an ice, and tried to draw her out, while 
she ate it. He spoke of Europe, from which he 
had just returned, after a three years’ absence, 
describing, with really eloquent language, and 
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‘Sis with singular discrimination, the differences in 
" ma the great capitols there. 

Very soon Kate forgot what she had called his 

hether self-sufficiency. Breathlessly she listened to his 

reminiscences of rides on the Roman campagna, 

oem or in a goniola at-Venice. Then he glided off to 

at the the great art galleries, and spoke of the pictures 

at in the Uffizi and Pitti, and the statues in tho 

of the Vatican, till her heart began to beat, her cheeks 

bein to glow, and her eyes to kindle. 
re z “She is wonderfully appreciative,” thought 


Mr. Trafford, as he looked at her speaking face. 
«How I should like to witness her first sight of 
these treasures.” 

The acquaintance, thus began, progressed at a 
rapid rate. The next evening, Mr. Trafford 
called, having requested permission at Mrs. Sher- 
wood’s. No one was present but Kate and her 
mother, and practically the conversation was con- 
fined to Kate and her guest, Mrs. Conway only 
putting in a word now and then. But she was 
no inattentive listener. ‘‘How remarkably elo- 
quent Mr. Trafford is;’’ she said, as she ‘rolled 
up her crochet-work, after the visitor had gone, 
“I could see, as if it was actually before mo, 
every scene abroad that he described, especially 
that starlit row on the Bay of Naples, beneath 
the tall cliffs of Sorrento. Le is as much at home 
in poetry as you are, my dear, too; and I thought 
you were better read, in that way, than anybody 
T ever knew.” 

The tone of badinage, in which the acquaint- 
ance had been begun, was soon dropped, for at 
heart Kate was no mere merry trifler, but an 
earnest, high-souled woman. Witty rejoinders 
might do, new and then, she felt; but life was 
too serious for continued word-play, however 
bright. Nor did Mr. Trafford turn out, on ac- 
quaintance, to be the impertinent, conceited 
muff, that Kate had thought him at first. He 
could be gay, however, as well as grave, and few 
got the better of him at repartee, as Kate saw, 
on more than one occasion, when young ladies, 
who prided themselves on being witty, attempted 
his discomfiture. It soon began to be a matter 
of course that Mr. Trafford should spend his even- 
ings at the Conway cottage. Other girls there were 


nade 





but there was no one, at least in his opinion, so 
charming, 80 warm-hearted, so noble as Kate. 

‘¢ What a catch for a poor girl like Kate Con- 
way,’’ enviously said the rich banker’s daughter, 
who had been endowed more bountifully with 
money than with,charms. ‘Pa says Mr. Traf- 
ford is worth, at least, half a million; is of one 
of the oldest families.in New, York; and that his 
place on the Hudson is perfectly splendid. But 
I don’t believe he is in earnest,”’ 

He was in earnest, nevertheless; and so he 
told Kate, one evening, soon after. She and he 
were alone together, in the vine-covered piazza, 
at the back of the house. The parlor window 
was open, and though they could see Mrs. Con- 
way at the table, reading by the light of the 
shaded lamp, she was so absorbed, they felt as if 
she was miles away. The stars looked down 
through the trellis-work; the woodbine, heavy 
with dew, scented the air; the sigh of the night- 
breeze in the distant pines, and the murmur of 
a far-off brook, came softly to the ear. 

Her hand was in his, her head on his shoulder, 
his arm around her waist; for the tale had been 
told, the first kiss of love given, when at last he 
spoke. 

‘‘ Kate,” he said, with a twinkle of roguish fun 
in his eye, which she did not see at first, ‘‘so you 
really will be my wife, after all. You are seri- 
ous?’ She raised her head, and looked at him, 
for a moment, in doubt as to what he meant. 
‘« In spite of having said you couldn’t live with- 
out ‘Peterson,’ you know.’’ And he drew her 
to him closer than ever, and kissed her half a 
dozen times, laughingly. 

«‘ Oh! as for that, I expect to take ‘ Peterson’ 
still, and all my life, and read him, too: espe- 
cially,” she added, roguishly, ‘‘ if you get stupid, 
as they say all husbands do. But, meantime, I 
will tell you @ secret,” and she nestled closer to 
him. ‘‘It was because you made the evenings 
pleasanter than even ‘ Peterson’ that I loved you; 
and I don’t believe you're ever going to be stupid, 
even if other husbands are.’’ 

A very pretty ending, wasn’t it, for an ae- 
quaintance begun in antagonism? And qyite the 
proper thing, under the circumstances, to be 





















































in the little town, richer and more accomplished, 
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BY W. CG, 





Give me the will, oh Lord, to seek 
Thy truth; for I, alas! am weak. 
Give m2 the heart to make my days 
White unto Thee with acts of praisa 





A PRAYER. 





done by our Heroine or AN UMBRELLA. 
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BUBNETT. 





Without Thy guidance, from our night, 
Who, Lord, may win unto Thy light? 
Oh, Father, let me fecl Thee near! 
Give me tho joy Thy voice to hear. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Tr was half-past one o’clock in the morning— 
a November morning at that. My fire nearly 
out, my lamp almost asleep, and I the most tired 
beggar in London. 

“T had been writing ‘against time.’ If a 
kindly fate has left you too ignorant of literary 
slang phrases to know what that means, be as 
thankful as your nature will permit, and do not 
try to find out the signification of the term. 

It was’ half-past one o’clock, as I have said, 
when I stopped writing. I shuffled the manu- 
script into a drawer, snatched one whiff of a 
pipe, and was yielding to the voice of the seraph, 
who whispered, “Bed, and don’t get up till 
noon,” when an unguarded movement of my 
elbow sent a mass of papers careening down 
upon the floor. 

I stooped to pick them up, when I discovered 
sundry letters which had been brought in during 
the day by some servant, who, prompted, I trust, 


by wisdom, not by bitter experience, was wise 


enough to lay them silently on the table and flee. 
I forgotten the epistles. I dove into the 
first which met my hand. I had no desire to go 
further. It was a letter reminding me I had 
promised an article to my publisher the next day, 
and the story was not even begun ! 

“In for a penny, in for a pound,” quoth 
I, apostrophising an enormous and singularly 
wicked-eyed stuffed owl, that stood on the top of 
the book-case. I suppose you will not believe it. 
People always decline to believe the truth, as 
Bismarck knows to his advantage ; but I reseated 
myself at that blessed table, and determined, be- 
fore I left it, to complete a story which had long 
before suggested itself to me, but which my 
natural modesty had hitherto led me to reject, 
because the subject was so pathetic that I feared 
people might accuse me of being imaginative, or 
a poet, or something disreputable of that sort. 
So, having nothing but my character to carry me 
through the world, (and, Heaven knows, I wish 
I could sell it, not to mention giving it away, 
with feelings of intense thankfulness,-and my 
debts thrown in, if that item would be any ob- 
ject to the purchaser,) I had ‘lingered on the 
verge’”’ of my great undertaking. But I deter- 
mined to go over now. I seized an immaculate 
quire of paper; I wrote the title in. painfully 
legible characters. I really do believe that the 
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most abandoned among the totally depraved 
printers, who have misconstrued, misinterpreted 
and heartlessly villified me during the past ten 
years; and if ever there was a thing I did not 
mean to say, and never did, could, or would 
dream of saying, have made me say it, would 
have found it difficult to twist that title into 
‘something new and strange.’ 

This was the name—Lovein Dreamland. Now, 
I ask you, as an unprejudiced person, and one 
in whom I have great confidence, does it not 
sound interesting? And the heroine’s name was 
Gwendoline. She possessed scarlet hair, jetty 
eyebrows, a cruelly scornful mouth, a tongue that 
only gave utterance to hexameters, just like Mr. 
Longfellow’s heroine; so they must have been 
correct as well as beautiful; and a form of such 
willowy grace, that when she moved it bent to 
such a degree, that if she had owned a common- 
place old aunt, that venerable female would cer- 
tainly have expected it to break, and would have 
always carried a basket on her left arm in order 
to pick up the pieces. ws" 

This adorable young creature had‘a lover, con- 
cerning whose name I was not easy in my mind, 
wavering between Rudolfo and Jeremiah, be- 
cause & hero must either go to one extreme or 
another in the matter of a baptismal appellation; 
and she had a history and a mystery which 
would convulse the world, and ruin the grand 
families of several counties if divulged. Natu- 
rally, she was to talk a great deal to herself, 
prowl about the corridors of her dwelling at mid- 
night, tell her wrongs, recount her schemes of 
vengeance, and say ‘‘hush’’ when she found 
somebody listening, provided she had talked her- 
self out of breath. 

I am as sure that story would have been sub- 
lime, as you are of the commonest fact pos- 
sible—save that of knowing that your wife’s mo- 
ther is a nuisance—but it was fated never to be 
written. 

I was just warming myself by a description of 
Lady Gwendoline’s vivid hair, which would have 
put a mermaid to shame as to its length, and 
abashéd an opera bouffe prima donna by its 
color, when, bang, bang, went something against 
the window-frame. 

I did not stop to be afraid. 
I should have been if I had stopped. 


I have no doubt 
I hurried 
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to the casement, pushed aside the curtains, and 
opened it. 

 _[mmediately a heavy body fell helplessly across 

the sill. 

“Get up!’ said I. 

“J cant,”’ said the body, in the meekest voice. 

«« What—what are yeu?”’ cried I, at first a little 
shaky, of course growing brave when I found the 
body inclined to show humility. 

“’m Jem,’’ said the intruder, hoarsely. 

+ He was flat on his back, head inside the room, 
legs out; helpless as a beetle. 

“ You’re what?’’ demanded I. 

“Jem,’”’ said he, and sneezed twenty-seven 
times without stopping. 

I waited, politely: anxious not to interrupt. 
When there was a pause, I asked, 

“ Have you quite finished ?” 

“Don’t mention it, sir,’’ said he. ‘I'd have 
stopped some time ago if things ’adn’t gone con- 
trary with me.”’ 

“Orosswise, you mean,” said I, glancing at 
his helpless condition, and chuckling at my 
own wit. 

Jem scratched his head, and regarded me 
doubtfully, obliged to roll his eyes back to an 
alarming extent, in order to do so. 

“Td like to get up,” said he, in a confidential 
way. ‘The perlice are after me.” 

“Indeed ?”’ said I. ‘ Would you like to send 
them any message ?”’ 

“Tt ll keep,”’ returned Jem, with a humorous 
twitch about the corners of his mouth. ‘I say, 
sir, would you mind helping me out of this ?”’ 

“T should have to help you in,”’ said I. 

“Any way that you find most convenient,’ 
observed Jem. ‘This here is a kind of a pres- 
sure on the small of a feller’s back.”’ 

“T don’t see how you could do it, except by 
turning a summersault,”’ I said. 

“That isn’t diffieult,”’ replied Jem. ‘It would 
be a great favor, sir, if you would kindly lend 
me a hand.”’ 

In the course of my wanderings through this 
lower sphere, it has happened to me, at one time 
or another, to lend almest everything I possessed, 
from my shirt-collars up to my name; ‘so I lent 
Jem a hand, just from the habit of lending. 

In the twinkling of an eye he had turned 
heels over head, and came into the centre of the 
Toom, upright and firm on his pins. 

“Here | am!’’ said he, and shook himself. 

“T see you are,” said I. 

“And I thank you, sir,’’ he added. 

“Humph !” said I. 

I stared at Jem, and he stared at me. I could 
not tell what his thoughts were, but I was mak- 





ing a rapid mental study of the circumstances of 
the case. 

He was six feet high, if an inch, and broad in 
proportion. A perfect Hercules, for size and 
strength. This colossal frame was surmounted 
by one of the handsomest, most boyish faces you 
could wish to see, especially when the owner of 
it banged into your domicile through the win- 
dow, deep in the small hours of the morning. 

Jem stared, evidently waiting for me to take 
the initiative. So I said, with as careless an air 
as I could assume, 

‘* What did you think of doing next?”’ 

‘I’m blowed if I knows, sir,’’ returned he. 
«The bobbies is after me, for 1 spied’em. You 
see, I’d gone to the chemist’s, and one man’s 
work it was to wake him; and I pulled the bell 
that hard, the neighbors must have thought I 
was fire or murder, for the old ’un (that’s mo- 
ther, you know) was took sudden with her spas- 
sums, and not a drop of laudanum in the house, 
which, she says to me, ‘Jem,’ says she, ‘I shall 
die if I don’t get. it.’ So I sees ’em watching as 
I goes in and comes out; and one says to t’ other, 
‘I’m sure as that’s the fellar. We'll see if he 
cuts home.’ §8o, with that, I gives em the slip, 
and foots it round the corner, up the street, 
across the square, along Bishop’s Road, and 
turned down here quite promiscuous, not think- 
ing of you, sir, if you'll excuse me, till I eyed 
the light in the winder, and then it come over 
me in a flash, as mother ’ad said as you was the 
kindest gentleman living ; and I says to myself, 
‘Jem,’ says I, ‘he ’ave a ’art in his buzzum, he 
’ave, and he ain’t one to’arm a poor chap by 
telling the truth.’ ” 

«Oh !’’ said I, rather pleased ‘by the doubtful 
compliment. ‘So your mother f° 

“A bustin’ with them blessed spazzums this 
minute !’’ broke in Jem, almost crying, ‘and 
me with the laudanum-bottle in my pocket, broke 
to flinders, when I fell over the sill.” 

‘«And so your mother knows me?’’ 

‘¢ Bless you, why you’re friends, that’s what 
you be!” cried Jem. ‘‘She’s Mrs. Mucker, 
what does the choring, and comes every Friday 
to right you up a bit, which well she does her 
work, as you told her only Friday gone a week, 
and give her a ’alf-crown hextra, and a drop of 
gin, which she seldom touches except ’ot, and 
on the way to bed, for overtook, I never see her, 
and four small children, which belonged to her 
second ’usband, and he cut off to’ Haustraly with 
another woman, and broke ’is bones would be if 
I could catch him; and nobody but me to ’elp 
the old ’un with them little things; as better 
children never lived, and I runnin’ races egin 
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the.perlice, which I never ’ad cause to fear, but 
carrie! my ‘ead on my shoulders as a Briton 
ought, and never said ‘ by your leave’ a passin.” 

**So you are Mrs. Mucher’s Jem,” said I. 
“Now, what is it you have been doing? I 
thought you were the quietest, best disposed lad 
living. Come, out with it!” 

‘* Well, sir,’’ said Jem, suddenly dropping his 
voice, almost to a whisper, and speaking very 
slowly, ‘‘ I'm afraid it's an uncommon bad look- 
out—what they call reduction, you see—a—a 
young woman, you know—runned off, you under- 
stand.” 

«Do you mean abduction? Dld you carry her 
away?” 

‘*You see, she wrote us as she couldn’t stand 
it no longer, so awful was she treated, and I 
went down to Surrey myself, and helped her off, 
from her not being used to journeys. Her step- 
father is a sort of connection of my mother’s, 
and well I'd knowed her, when I lived down 
there onct for a year; and he that violent, he 
pulled her here and there by the’’airs of the ead, 
when she up and told him she wouldn’t marry Jo 
Wiggles,’ explained Jem, all in a breath, 

** But I don’t see in all this any reason why 
you should suppose the police have been set on 
your track,’’ said I. 

‘* For reduction, sir,’’ persisted Jem. ‘I heerd 
as old Clumber had made his threats.’’ 

‘*Has the girl been in your mother’s house 
long ?”’ 

“A matter of a fortnight.” 

‘T suppose the truth is, you mean to marry 
her, Jem.” 

Jem scratched his head. 

‘‘There’s the difficulty,’’ said Jem. 
married already.” 

*¢The deuce you are! Where is your wife?” 

‘In the house, with the old ’un,” said Jem, 
with an astonished look, as if he found me very 
dull. 

* And what does she say to this business ?”’ 

“She cries, and takes on, you see, for fear I 
should get myself into trouble.” 

‘Well, Jem, I really cannot understand the 
business, and I don’t see how I can help 
you.” 

’ «Can't you, sir? It’s only to let me wait here 
till I’ve dodged the perlice. I want to get back, 
else they'll be in a taking.’’ 

I stepped out into the little garden, and looked 
up and down the street. There was nobody in 
sight except the policeman belonging to our dis- 
trict. He passed while I stood there, and bade 
me a civil good-night. He was used to seeing 
me up at all hours, 


“T am 


It is a very good thing to be on amicable terms 
with the policeman of your district, especially if 
you have a habit of returning home often at those 
small hours when the gas-lamps show an insane 
tendency to chase you rounil ¢orners, and the 
key-hole of the outer door has a trick of disap- 
pearing. I remember, ages ago, a friend of mine 
used, one might say, to own a policeman, s0 
devoted was the worthy creature. When, late 
at night, the paving-stones displayed a diabolical 
desire to bump that young gentleman’s head; 
this model policeman would institute o search 
for his charge’s pass-key, open the house-door, 
and stand him up against the wall like an ill- 
made bundle. I remember, on one occasion— 
the history of my friend has nothing to do with 
this narrative, but huving begun to give you 4 
slight sketch of his memoirs, I may as well 
finish—this youth, late in the evening, took the 
street-cars to go home, and he rode fourteen 
times from Forty-second street to the Astor 
House and back, because his own strect had 
vanished, It returned at last, and he got out, 
but his house was gone. He rang at every door- 
bell on the right-hand side of the way, and asked 
at each if John Wheaten lived there. His name 
was not John Wheaton, but he thought if he em- 
ployed his rightful cognomen, somebody might 
suspect him of intoxication; and he was only 
forgetful. Finally he grew so agitated, that the 
horrible idea seized him that he might be John 
Wheaton, whoever he was, and in thet case he 
was entertaining @ stranger; and the thought 
overcame him so, that he sat down on o curb 
stone and wept bitterly. And then along trotted 
that seraphic policeman, and said, 

“Now, what the dickens are you doing there?” 

And my friend said he was crying because he 
was a stranger to himself, by name John Whea- 
ton. 

‘« Which it ain’t,’’ said the policeman. 

“Then I’m lost,” replied the low-spirited 
youth, ‘‘and I’ve no name at all, and I wish 
you would arrest me,’’ 

The policeman did not comply with this judi- 
cious request, hut he must have been truc to the 
duty he had months before taken upon himself, 
for the next morning, as Bridget came down 
stairs to open the house, she found the hope of 
the family lying on the floor with his head un- 
der the hall-table; and when she woke him he 
observed mildly that he had just stepped into 
the dining-room to wifd his watch, and that if 
she stopped out so late again, and walked home 
without her boots on, he should feel it his duty 
to inform her mistress, though, for this time, she 
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take her oath the Wandering Jew was not her 
cousin, and would sign the temperance pledge 
as soon as it was daylight. 

But to return to Jem. I went back in-doors, 
and told him I thought the best thiag he could 
do was to make his way home; his women-kind 
would certainly be frightened half to death by 
his absence, and there was no sign of any func- 
tionaries of the law wishing to trouble him. I 
gave him some laudanum for his mother, and a 
glass of spirits to revive his ewn spirits, and 
walked home with him myself—not out of kind- 
ness, for I am not much given to sympathy— 
from simple curiosity to see how he would be- 
have in case he were arrested. But nothing 
whatever happened ; I left Jem at his own door, 
and sauntered home, rather disgusted at having 
witnessed neither farce or melodrama. 

The next morning, however, I received the 
following note, delivered by, I am sure, the dir- 
tiest boy in London. 

“ Humbug, sur,’’ (at least I read it so at first, 
but reflection convinced me that Jem had meant 
to write honored,) ‘‘i am arest as i were leaving 
the houses the old ’un doesn’t no nothin’ nor yet 
little ’un, and it isn’t reezon to trouble yu to 
brake it nor yet to look me upp, 80 no more 
from your graitful jem mucher, which i be.”’ 

I happened to be acquainted with the Judge 
under whose jurisdiction Jem wouli come; and 
as I have a decided weakness for police courts, 
low society, and meddling with what is none of 
my business, I quoted my favorite proverb where- 
with I have headed this chronicle, sent the dirty 
boy for a Hansom cab, and set off, knowing that 
I should be in time to catch ‘‘ his worship’’ be- 
fore he went into court, 

During our walk to his home on the previous 
night, Jem had given me so many more details 
of the way in which the poor girl had been 
treated by her brutal step-father, that I had no 
doubt it would be a very simple matter to settle 
the whole affair by a judicious frightening of the 
old man, 

I did see the judge, and got well laughed at 
and abused for my pains; but as he was celebrated 
for being so soft-hearted, that he was no more 
fit for his position than a poet would have been, 
I felt confident he would not forget all I had re- 
lated to him in Jem’s favor. I tried also to find 
the step-father, but he had not yet appeared, so 
I was forced to let matters tuke their course. 
My old acquaintance, the door-keeper, showed 
me into the row of seats reserved for barristers 
and privileged visitors, and I sat down to wait 
till Jem’s case should have its turn, 

It was a Monday morning, and there is. no 





spectacle so irresistibly comical and so dismally 
pathetic as a London police-court on tnat day. 
This special Monday there was a larger number 
‘* brought up for judgment’’ than usual, and be- 
tween prisoners and their friends, the space was 
thronged, 

Good two hours passed before Jem’s case was 
reached. He came in under the charge of the 
constable, and took his seat in the dock, looking 
very white and nervous, but so notable a con- 
trast to those who had preceded him in the mat- 
ter of cleanliness, and a decent, respectable ap- 
pearance, not to mention his handsome face, 
that I knew the sympathies of that soft-hearted 
old goose of a Judge would be on his side. 

‘“‘ Now, Mr. Constable, what case is this ?’’ de- 
manded his worship, peering at his papers, or 
pretending to, for I saw that in reality he was 
watching Jem. 

The policeman explained, in a very husky 
voice. During the silence which ensued, Jem 
cast a rueful glance toward me, and I distinctly 
heard him mutter, 

‘I knowed they make it out reduction.” 

A knot of solicitors seated within the bar 
awaiting some business or other, heard too, and 
so did the Judge, and everybody laughed. 

Whereat poor Jem groaned. 

‘* Who appears against this man ?’’ asked his 
worship. 

*‘ The girl’s step-father, your worship.”’ 

‘* Then let us hear what the girl's step-father 
has to say about the matter,” returned the judge, 

To the right of the bench was a machine that 
resembled an old-fashioned cupboard more than 
anything else, only that it was open in front. 
This was the witness-box. The contrivance had 
a door at the back which opened with a snap, 
and shut with a grunt. It opened now, and a 
hard-faced man of about fifty entered, decently 
dressed, looking like one of the poorer class of 
English farmers, He kissed the Testament with 
a smack, darted a revengeful glance at Jem, 
(who, I could see, had great difficulty to keep 
from shaking his fist at him,) then looked at the 
Judge with a hypocritical, sanctimonious expres- 
sion of countenance, which of itself would have 
convinced me that he was an out-and-out old 
rascal, who deserved to be hanged without benc- 
fit of jury or clervy. 

‘Now tell us about this little difficulty, wit- 
ness,”’ said the Judge. 

‘« Yes, your worship, that’s all one as what I 
come up for,’’ returned the man, pulling the 
iron-gray hair that hung over his forehead. 
“You see, your worship, Jenny Ray, she’s my 
step-daughter, with her poor, dear mother up 
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among the seraphers, and she left to my charge, 
and, asa body may say, I have carried her in 

‘‘We don’t care anything about yoer bosom, 
witness” said the Judge. 

«Tt was, as you might say, a figger of speech, 
your worship,” explained the man, with another 
tug at his forelock. 

‘* We don’t want any figures of speech here, 
witness. We want a plain statement of facts,” 
said the Judge, in as stern a voice as he could 
assume. 

The man, a good deal frightened before by the 
position in which he found himself, was now 
much confused, and it was not till the Judge had 
several times bidden him go on and tell the story 
in his own way, that he found voice to proceed. 

Not only did he. accuse Jem of having in- 
veigled the girl from her home, but she had 
taken with her certain articles and papers which, 
he said, were his personal property, and these 
were in Jem’s possession. 

“‘Hem!” said the Judge, when he had finished. 
«« As you state the case, the matter does not come 
under the jurisdiction of this court. However, 
we may as well inquire a little further. Have 
you any other witnesses to summon ?”’ 

Mr. Clumber had, and he gave place to Amelia 
Crummy, his servant, who corroborated his state- 
ments. Jem had been growing more and more 
excited. Suddenly he banged his fist down on 
the railing, and roared, 

‘“¢ Ask her about his hauling the poor gal by 
the ’airs of her’ead. Only ask ’im that!” 

‘¢ Silence |’’ thundered the constables. 

*¢‘ There will be an opportunity presently for 
you to speak, prisoner,’’ said the Judge. ‘« How- 
ever, the question seems s sensible one. Mrs. 
Crummy, tell us what you know about that little 
family difficulty.” 

Mrs. Crummy was disinclined so to do, and 
seemed to have slight memory of any such oc- 
currence, but a few stern words from the Judge 
brought back her recollection, and, amid bitter 
weeping, she confessed to having seen an un- 
pleasant ceremony of that nature performed. 

‘« More than once?” asked the Judge. 

Mrs. Crummy, in « low voice, admitted that 
it had happened more than once. 

‘‘ Three times, perhaps ?’’ suggested the Judge, 
persuasively. 

«Four !’’ exclaimed the. witness, with unex- 
pected energy. 

‘¢ You can go down,” said the Judge. “‘ Now, 
constable, we should like to see Mr. Clumber 
again.’”’ When the man re-appeared, the Judge 
looked at Jem. ‘‘ Prisoner, what have you tosay?”’ 





Jem had a good deal to say, but he was in a 
state of such excitement that he said it in a 
broken fashion, though he certainly did make 
out the step-father as abandoned an old brute as 
one could desire. 

“Have you any witnesses, prisoner?’’ asked 
the Judge. 

“Plenty !”” shouted Jem. ‘ Why, the whole 
neighbor’ ood knows what a life he led her. 

“But you haven’t the whole neighborhood 
here, I am afraid.”’ 

Jem had nobody. 

“You see, I ain’t ’ad no chance,” he ex- 
plained. 

‘* Witness,” said the Judge, “I cannot go on 
with this case. I can only send you to another 
court. Iam going to give you a word of ad- 
vice. It would be the wisest plan for you, and 
this young man, and your step-daughter to come to 
some arrangement among yourselves. One thing 
is certain, from the evidence of your own wit- 
ness, you have behaved very little like a father 
to the poor girl, and whatever you can prove 
against the prisoner, you are pretty sure to have 
an action for cruel treatment brought against 
you.” 

‘Your worship,” said Clumber, ‘I hope I 
knows my duty, and my duty is to punish Jem 
Mucker. As for my Jenny, it may have hap- 
pened that I urged her a little harsh sometimes, 
for our Jenny was heady and sot from a child, 
and once, as far back as when she had to have 
one of her first teeth drewed——” 

‘That will do!’ interrupted the Judge. ‘Con- 
stable, we have nothing more to do with this 
case here. Remove the prisoner. 

As he pronounced these words, a woman’s 
voice rose in a dolorous shriek, and another 
feminine voice, moaned, 

“Only let me speak for him. He’s as good a 
boy as ever lived. I ought to know, for I’m his 
mother !’’ 

‘* What’s all this?” demanded the Judge. 

‘Please your worship,” explained the con- 
stable, ‘it’s the girl herself, and the chap’s 
mother.” 

“We want to be summonsded !’’ groaned the 
old woman. ‘Oh, dontie take my Jem to prison, 
dontie! Here’s Jennie, she’ll speak it right out. 
We ain’t a going to keep it back no more.” 

‘Shut up, mother !”” roared Jem. 

The constable managed to restore silence after 
a little. 

‘* Let the girl come into the witness-box,”’ said 
the Judge; and in a few seconds the prettiest, 
most horribly-frightened young creature that ever 
I set eyes on was gently pushed into the box by 
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the constable, clinging fast to the hand of a little, 
old woman, in an ancient black bonnet, and cry- 


«Oh, don’t, let me go! Don’t, let me go!’’ 

* Let her friend stand in the door, constable,”’ 
said the Judge. ‘‘ Now, my girl, tell me what 
it is you want to say. You are not a witness, 
but I mean to listen to you.” 

‘It’s about Jem, I want to tell. I——’’ She 
broke off, her great blue eyes wild with fright, 
seeking Jem’s face, and Jem was making her 
furious signs to be silent. ‘I will tell, Jem!” 
she shrieked. ‘‘ Oh, please, sir, if anybody goes 
to jail it ought to be me! And I never stole— 
the papers was my father’s letters, and Mr. 
Clumber had mother’s money, and——”’ 

“Teil t’ other,’ interrupted the old woman, in 
a loud whisper. 

“Oh, yes, sirgand I ain’t to go back. I'd 
rather go to prison, or be sent to Ausiraly. 
Please to let Jem and me goto Australy. I’m 
his own lawful wife, sir. We was married four 
days ago.” 

She threw her checked apron over her head, 
and burst into a passion of tears. Jem sank 
back in his seat, a picture of despair. 

“ You are his wife?’ cried the Judge. ‘‘Why 
didn’t you say so in the beginning, you Jem?”’ 

The little old woman thrust her head forward, 
and moaned, 

“Please, sir, that was what Jem wouldn’t let 
us tell. He said then that there Clumber could 
worrit her; and he’d go to jail, and stop there 
sooner.” 

“ How old is she?’’ asked the Judge. 

Kighteen last Michaelmas,’’ sobbed the old 
woman. 

“Oh, constable, send these people away !’’ said 
the Judge, laughing. ‘My girl, nobody can 
touch you or your husband. Understand that!’’ 

“‘Drat my bones!’’ muttered Jem. 

“ As for Mr. Clumber, if you wish to bring an 
action against him for ill treatment, you can. 
Now, go home and show yourself a good little 





wife, and I hope you have got a good hus- 
band.”’ 

The poor girl sank back fainting, and was car- 
ried out by the old womah. The constable 
moved aside for Jem to pass. Jem only made 
two bounds to the door. 

I went out into the passage, and round to the 
room where the three were sitting. Jenny had 
come to her senses, and was lying in Jem’s arms, 
and the little old woman was on her knees be- 
fore them, crying like a baby, and wiping her 
eyes with the end of her shawl. 

«‘Jem,”’ said I, ‘‘ you certainly are the most 
tremendous fool in London! Why, in the name 
of common sense, did you not tell me last night 
that you were married to Jenny?” 

“‘ Well, you see, sir,” said Jem, ‘“‘there was 
that case in the paper about the gal who runned 
off, and she was a—a ward of—of. What's 
the name, mother ?”’ 

‘Oh, don’t ask me, Jem! 
away.” 

‘Chancery ?”’ I suggested. 

‘¢ That’s it, sir.” 

‘“* Well, what has that to do with your Jenny, 
you confounded idiot ?”’ I inquired. 

** Well, you see, sir, she’s an orpheling, too.’’ 

‘¢ And you thought all orphans were wards in 
Chancery ?”’ 

“Which I did, and that case in the paper; 
and then there was another in the Routed Rascal 
of Rosemary, which went through twenty-four 
numbers of the Family ’Erald.”’ 

“Jem,” said I, ‘you let newspapers and 
serial novels alone, and stick to your work. 
Look up, Jenny! Upon my word, you're the 
prettiest girl I've seen in a twelyemonth! I 
suppose Jem wouldn’t let you give me a kiss?’’ 

‘‘Indeed, he shall, and welcome,” cried the 
old woman; and Jenny did. The old mother 
followed suit, which was more than I bargained 
for. So I kissed Jenny again, to console me, 
and the three went away, the happiest trio in 
all London. 


Only let’s get 
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Ox, let me look within thy face, 
And read the witching story, 

That in thy heart I have a place, 
And mine’s enough of glory ; 

For, oh, it has been dark and drear, 
Upon this earth of sorrow ; 

But this will make the sky so clear, 
Will bring a fairer morrow. 


Sweet Joy is beckoning to me ‘now, 
To enter in her portal, 

That I may to her beauty bow, 
And deem her reign immortal. 

And still I’m gazing in thy face, 
For I have read the story, 

That in thy heart I have a place— 
And mine’s enough of glory ! 
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“On, Uncle! Don’t! Don’t!’’ 

And as a white hand was laid upon his arm, 
the angry man turned, and the stout stick he 
held was lowered like the sceptre of Ahasuerus 
before the pleading Esther. 

“Don’t strike him again, Uncle! He is sorry 
he did wrong. I know he is. You are sorry, 
aren't you, Johnny ?”’ 

“Yes, awful sorry! He is so sorry, he’ll do it 
right over again the first chance he gets.” 

“Oh, no, he won’t. You are sorry, aren’t 
you, Johnny?” 

“There, Mabel, you can see how sorry he is. 
He won’t answer a civil question. Of all the 
obstinate, self-willed, vicious boys I ever see, he 
is the upshot and cap-sheaf.”’ 

“But forgive him this once, Uncle, for my 
sake. You know this is my last day here, and I 
would love to think how good you were, dear 
Uncle Ben.” 

“You would love to think what a soft-headed 
old simpleton I am. But there hain’t no use 
a standin’ out with you. ,You will have your 
own way. This is a little hand,” taking the 
delicate white hand in his great brown ones. 
‘* This is a little mite of a hand, but it pulls the 
reins over your old uncle stronger than a giant's 
could.” 

Then, addressing the ragged, sullen-looking 
culprit, a boy of seventeen years, he said, 

“You can just clear out, you John, for this 
time. But remember, when you cut up again in 
that manner, you will catch it, that is all.” 

The boy ‘cleared out,”’ as he was bidden, and 
stood leaning up againt the fence; and Mabel, 
putting her arm in her uncle’s, walked back to 
the farm-house. 

“T am so sorry for him, Uncle. He is so 
lonely and unhappy, and—and wicked. Can there 
nothing be done to reform him—make him 
better?” 

‘‘ Bless your sweet heart! hain’t I done every- 
thing under the sun since I took him from the 
poor-house? I have whipped him, and I have 
tied him up, and I have half-starved him, and I 
don’t see as it has done a bit of good. He comes 
of a bad breed, » thieving, miserable lot, and I 
am afraid he will swing. But I don’t know as I 
will be to blame.’’ 
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kindness would do more toward amending him, 
than such extreme measures, she did not say so; 
and her uncle went on, 

“I must say, though, that since you have 
been here he has been better. As bad as he is 
now, he was ten times uglier before you came. 
He has acted better this summer than he ever 
did before since I knew him. You know that 
day, the first week you come here, that he got 
mad, and struck your pony, so it kicked him, and 
cut his head open. You remember you done it 
up for him with your handkerchief, and spoke 
to him kinder gentle like. Well, you ought to 
see the care he has took of that pony since that; 
and I guess he would let him kick his head off 
before he would strike him. But then he has 
only kept ‘back a little. He has got the Old 
Harry in him, and it will have to come out.” 
And with another melancholy prediction, that 
*“‘he was afraid he would swing,” the hale old 
gentleman and the lovely-faced maiden entered 
the old farm-house, and the sullen-faced, ragged 
boy looked up, as the door closed on them, as an 
unhappy wretch might, who had seen an angel, 
and then lost the sweet vision forever. 

Five years have passed away. Five gracious 
years they have been to Mabel. They have 
deepened her beauty, stored her mind with gems 
of knowledge, and, to judge of her face, as she 
sits by the shade lamp reading a letter, the years 
have given her something sweeter, something 
dearer. We will look over her shoulder while 
she reads. 

‘‘T am counting the days, love, till you return 
home. The tenth of October will not be autumn; 
it will be summer; for you took my summer 
with you, my darling, and it will return with 
you. 

‘*I go and see your father and mother every 
few days. I try to give them the poor consola- 
tion of my society, as if I could atone for the 
lack of your bright presence. But only two 
weeks, my own, and then you will be with us 
again. Your mother was telling me, last night, 
of a dream she had about you, that was worry- 
ing her. She fancied some danger was menacing 
you. But I laughed at her fears. You are so 
different from every other woman, so pure, 60 
good, so beautiful! I know angels waich over 
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my darling. I trust her in their care.” 
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She turns the page, and reads on—three more 
at least, of just such fond, loving words. 
No wonder there is a happy smile on her fave, as 
she lays the letter down at last, murmuring, 
« Dear Charley !’’ and turns to the mirror, brush- 
ing out her long, wavy hair. A sweet face 
smiled back at her, framed in the quaint oval 
frame of the mirror. Yes, a sweet face and a 
happy heart the maiden Mabel possessed. 

An only child, petted, but not spoiled by lov- 
ing but judicious parents; a home of luxury, 
where every wish bad been gratified, she looked 
back for the eighteen years of her life upon a 
sunny pathway. And if she looked forward into 
the future, it looked still more beautiful and 
blessed to her; for was it not to be shared 
with Charley? That was enough to make her 
bliss. And while she and Charley loved each 
other so devotedly, so entirely, there had been 
none of the prosy objections by the elders that 
true love has so often to encounter, No, they 
were engaged with the full consent and appro- 
bation of the elders of both families, and. were 
to be married next Christmas, God willing, on 
the same day of the year, the same hour of the 
day, and in the same church where her father 
and mother had been married twenty-five years 
before, 

She is spending a few weeks now at the coun- 
try-seat of a relative of her mother’s, a rich 
widow. It is a large, old-fashioned building, 
standing far back from the highway, remote 
from all other habitations. P 

To-night it is more desolate than usual, for 
her hostess, being indisposed, has retired to her 
own room, in a distant wing of the mansion. 
And the younger servants have all gained per- 
mission to attend a merry-making at the village, 
three miles away. There is no one left but the 
deaf old gardener, and he was a-bed and asleep 
& good two hours ago, 

But Mabel is not afraid. Oh, no. Why should 
she be? And if she misses her smart waiting- 
maid, it is only from a lack of her assistance, 
not from any fear. Danger! Why, the very 
thought is absurd. It is such a safe, happy, 
beautiful world, And so she brushes out her 
shining hair, and after she is quite ready to re- 
tire, she throws a dressing-gown around her, 
and steps out into the moonlit-balcony, and leans 
over the quaintly-carved old oaken railing, to 
enjoy the silent beauty of the night. It is a 
lovely night, clear, starlit, and quiet, Once, as 
she stood there, she thought she heard slight 
rustling down amidst the ferns and mosses; for 
the heavily-wooded Park ran up on that side to 
the very wall of the old stone mansion. But it 





does not disturb her at all. It is only the deer, 
she says, startled by some trifle. How can any 
harm. come to her, so young, so happy, so be- 
loved ? 

So she re-enters her room, and, after kneeling 
down, and saying her simple prayer, she lies 
down to her quiet sleep. And the little, silver 
night-lamp, on the marble mantel, lights up the 
sweet face with the long lashes resting upon the 
rosy cheek, and one pink-tinted palm under the 
fair face. 

What a safe, beautifnl place that chamber 
seems, with its luxurious adornings, and the 
beautiful sleeper | 

About midnight, the white moonbeams crept 
along in a slender line into the room, creeping 
along, minute by minute, nearer to the white 
couch, and the lovely form lying there. At last, 
one ray, more ambitious than the rest, glances 
on « curl of the golden hair, that lies on the 
counterpane, then another touches the rosy 
cheek, the dimpled, smiling mouth, smiling in 
sleep. Then it glances over the broad, white 
brow, and at last slowly, but surely, it vanishes. 
What darker shadows will take its place before 
the day dawns? 

If the bright moonlight rested now upon the 
sweet face, it would note that a troubled look 
rested upon it; for Mabel is dreaming a strange 
dream. She had almost entirely forgotten the 
boy, John Fields, whose champion she was at 
her uncle’s, so long ago. But now, after five © 
years had gone by, she dreams it all over again. 
How her uncle stood over him, with his lash 
raised, and how she caught his hand; and she 
could see the strange, brooding eyes of the boy 
resting upon her. Then, with the sudden changes 
dreams will take, she was on her little pony, 
that she took with her that summer into the 
country ; but the boy was with her still; she was 
crashing through the underbrush of a forest ; 
she could hear the pony’s tread upon the twigs 
and dry leaves, 

She woke suddenly. She heard a tread in the 
underbrush, directly beneath her window. She 
sprang out of bed, and went and leaned out. 
The moon -had gone down, and she could see 
nothing, but she plainly heard the steps, going 
round the side of the house toward the wing 
where her hostess slept. 

Her heart throbbed with the sudden, awaken- 
ing fright. Buta moment's thought taught her 


the foolishness’ of her fears. It was doubtless 
some neighbor, going through for the doctor, 
and she believed, yes, she was sure, she had 
heard Mrs. Cheswold say, there was a short road 
through the Park that herservants sometimes used, 
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She lay down again, and after a time again 
fell asleep. Now she was with Charley. They 
were in some danger. They were in acity. It 
was dark. They were groping their way along, 
through a silent, deserted street. But far up 
over their heads, there was a faintly-lighted win- 
dow; and she knew the boy, John Fields, was 
there, with his strange eyes following them 
wherever they went. Suddenly, far off in the 
distance, they heard a cry, a smothered cry for 
help. She half woke, and turned restlessly upon 
her pillow. Her face was now plainly seneare 
Then she sank again into sleep. 

Her dreams took wilder form. She was al- 
ways.in some danger; always with the strange, 
gloomy eyes of the boy, John Fields, resting 
upon her. She was with her mother. Some one 
was speaking of her. 

‘*The old woman won’t blab on us; now we 
will fix her so she will tell no tales.” 

Was she dreaming, or were the words spoken 
here, by her bed? 

She opened her eyes. Two dark forms were 
in her room. 

Mabel came of a brave race. Some of her an- 
cestors, whose pictures hung in the picture-gal- 
lery, at home, had looked death in the face 
without flinching. She was conscious that her 
life depended upon her lying perfectly quiet, 
and feigning sleep. So she lay motionless as a 
statue. 

‘«She is asleep.’”’ 

“Curse you! I tell you she is shamming 
sleep! You are so chicken-hearted !’’ 

She heard one of them approach the hed, felt 
a sudden flash of light across her face, and so 
overwrought were her nerves, that she almost 
felt the knife entering her heart. Instinctively, 
without thought, she opened her eyes, expect- 
ing to see a knife brandished above her. 

But instead she looked up in a face that 
seemed strangely familiar; a face that, as the 
light of the lantern fell upon it, worked with 
agitation. It was a dark, sullen face, marked 
and seamed with evil passions, but still it looked 
kindly upon her. 

The man suddenly stooped to her ear, and 
whispered, 

“* Mabel, I will save you.”’ 

‘*Curse your slow motions, John Fields! The 
whole village will be on us while you stand dal- 
lying there,” cried tho other man. 

The man by her bedside turned fiercely. ‘ 

““If you touch her, it will be over my dead 
body,” he said. 

But, with a fierce oath, the other ruffian rushed 
forward. The man by her bedside drew some- 





thing from beneath his rough coat. She heard a 
pistol-shot, followed simultaneously by the sound 
of voices in the front of the house. 

At: the sound of these voices, the men both 
made a rush for the open window, and in a mo. 
ment the chamber was ‘silent as death. Mabel, 
for the first time in her happy life, was uncon- 
scious. 

When the servants entered the house, they 
found their mistress’ lying gagged and bound 
to the bed, more dead than alive, and Mabel 
in a fainting fit, that seemed more like death 
than life. ae 

But youth and health are wonderful restorers; 
and when Mabel’s father, who had been tele- 
graphed for, arrived late that afternoon, he found 
her sufficiently recovered from the terrible shock 
to be able to return home with him. 

The robbers had taken money and valuable 
jewels from Mrs. Chiswold’s room to the amount 
of several thousand ‘dollars; and this robbery 
was only the last of a long list of robberies that 
had been committed in the vicinity. 

The police and detectives were on their track, 
but so subtly and cautiously had their plans 
been laid, that, till now, every effort to trace 
them had been in vain. 

But now one of the robbers hed been taken. 
He was terribly wounded, and had fainted from 
the loss of blood, and had fallen by the roadside. 
Some of the stolen money and jewelry had been 
found in his possession, and he was lying in the 
county jail, awaiting his trial. 

But the other one, the notorious and reckless 
robber, John Fields, had escaped. He was known 
to be the leader of the band of thieves that had 
infested the coantry, and heavy rewards were 
offered for his capture. The newspapers were 
filled with descriptions of him, and printed pla- 
cards of the rewards offered for his capture, and 
describing his personal appearance, were posted 
up in conspicuous places in every village and 
hamlet, and scattered through the country. 

Nearly three weeks had passed away, and he 
had not been found yet; but the strongest hopes 
were entertained of his final capture, for the re- 
wards offered, officially and by private indi- 
viduals, were so large, that every man was on 
the look-out for him. 

After Mabel’s return home, she seemed 80 
weak and nervous, that the doctor recommended 
change of scene, and advised her father and mo- 
ther to take her away for a short time; not to 
any fashionable resort, but to some quiet place, 
where she could have rest, and yet cheerful com- 
panionship. 

He thought he knew the very place, the home 
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of @ friend, some twenty miles away; a cozy, 
delightful place, on the edge of a great forest. 
The people who lived there were genial, good- 
natured people, who loved to see happy faces 
about them. 

In their pleasant companionship Mabel soon 
recovered her health and spirits. Perhaps the 
earnest daily letters she received from ‘ Some- 
body” helped to brighten the sweet face. They 
were certainly laden with loving words and 
hopeful plans for their future. The writer was 
busy settling up his business, preparing for the 
long bridal tour to Europe, wants they were soon 
to enjoy together. 

Mabel, from her childhood, had ridden much 
on horseback, and of course she was not inclined 
to depart from it now, when the stables of her 
host contained such fleet and beautiful saddle- 
horses, and when the roads about them were 
so quiet and delightful. She rode out every day, 
therefore, sometimes accompanied by a tall lad, 
the son of her host; new'home on a college va- 
cation, but oftenest alone. 

It was on @ cold, bright afternoon in Novem- 
ber, that she set out for her usual ride. She 
took the road on the edge of the forest, and, 
tempted by its beauty and quiet, she thought 
she would venture a little way on a new road, 
where she had never been before, and which was 
shaded by the tall forest-trees on either side. 
She rode along, thinking she would soon come to 
some house, and idly wondering what manner 
of a place it would be, when suddenly she en- 
tered a large clearing, filled with stumps of trees 
and underbrush. But no house was in sight. 
She knew, then, that the road she had traversed 
was only used by the woodmen to convey their 
wood to market. It was silent and deserted 
now, and a dreary enough spot. 

She turned her horse's head homeward, there- 
fore, and the more readily, as she discovered, by 
the look of the sky, what the tall trees had hid- 
den from her, that a storm was approaching. 

The wind began to sweep mournfully through 
the tree-tops, and a flake of snow, the first of 
the season, fell upon her cheek. She urged her 
horse, at this, into a gallop. He stumbled over 
sroot, partly embedded in the ground, and fell. 
Mabel’s head struck the hard ground, and the 
horse, in his efforts to rise, dragged her a few 
steps, and then, fortunately, the fastenings of 
the saddle gave way, and the animal bounded 
away, leaving her there, upon the ground, 
stunned and senseless. 

There she lay, a good half-mile from the high- 
way, on a road entirely unused, and where no 
And as 
Vor. LXX.—18 


she lay there, still as death, the snow-flakes fell 
upon her face, and found no warmth to melt 
them.’ Meantime, the sun was setting low down 
in the west. The wind was rising every mo- 
ment, It was becoming bitterly cold. If no 
help came to her soon, it would be forever too 
late. 

Oh, if Charley, in that pleasant southern city, 
hed known where his idol was! If her father 
and mother could have looked out of their luxu- 
rious parlor, and seen her lying there! But no, 
she was alone, and the sun was sinking lower 
every moment, and the snow-flakes were falling 
faster and faster. 

She had been there, perhaps, a quarter of an 
hour, when a stealthy step might have been 
heard back in the forest, rustling through the 
dead leaves. Then all was still. Then the step 
could be heard again, stealthy, cautious. And 
at last a gaunt, wild face, covered with a matted 
beard and long, matted locks, peered cautiously 
out from behind a tall oak tree. 

The intruder evidently saw the form. lying 
there upon the ground, but for some moments 
after discovering it, he stood still, listening, in- 
tently listening. 

At last, evidently re-assured by the deathly 
stillness, he drew nearer, but still with his great, 
hollow eyes looking about him every moment, 
as if death and danger surrounded him on every 
hand. 

He turned Mabel’s face up to the light, for 
she had fallen on the side of her face, and as he 
did so, and caught sight of her features, his face 
was a study a painter would have loved, gaunt, 
and grim, and haggard as it was. 

For a long time he stood there motionless, save 
for the heaving of his brawny chest, and the 
strange working of his swarthy features. He 
was evidently turning over a momentous sub- 
ject in his mind. Yes, it was as momentous as 
life and death. Outcast and outlaw as he was, 
life and liberty were dear to him. Should he 
surrender them? Or should he let Mabel die 
where she lay? He made his resolve at last, 
and if it were any one but John Fields, we would 
call it heroic. For he knew, as he lifted the in- 
sensible, bruised form, and strode on with it 
through the gathering shadows, that he was car- 
rying Mabel toward safety, and himself toward 
imprisonment, and perhaps death. But he never 
paused, once he had started. He carried her to 
the nearest house, and then tried to make his 
escape, but these two weeks of hunger and hard- 
ship had worn his savage strength, and the far- 
mer and his brawny sons divided between them 





the reward for his capture. 
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Mabel’s friends made every effort to soften the 
judgment against him, but in vain. A murder 
had been committed in one of their nightly raids, 
and though John Fields was in reality innocent 
of the crime, how could he prove his innocence? 
He. was sentenced to be hung. bs 

The afternoon before his execution, Mabel and 
Charley went. to his prison, to visit him for the 
last time. The turnkey opened the thick, iron 
door, and they passed in alone. As. they did so, 
they saw that John Fields lay upon the coarse, 
straw pallet, very still and quiet, the quiet of 
death. But the eyes, those strange, brooding 
eyes, were still open, as if in dumb, strong ques- 
tioning of. his fate, his life, and his death. 

Charley leaned over him, and closed his eyes, 
and as Mabel looked at the two faces, she could 
not help seeing that there was as much differ- 
ence in the two, as if they had been born of dif- 
ferent races. Charley, noble, pure and good, 
born of Christian parents, helped on every side 
by religious teachers, pastors, and friends, edu- 





cated in all that is best in a refined, loving home, 
inspired by @ happy love: and then this outcast, 
now lying there dead, born of a brutish father 
and a thievish mother, educated in nothing but 
sin, the only alphabet he ever learned that of 
vice; shunned, beaten, and abused through his 
youth, practicing in manhood what his mother 
had taught him in infancy. 

The chain that bound this dead man’s lifeless 
hands was only the righteous reward of his 
crime; so Mabel knew; but still her tears fell 
fast as she thought of what little chance he had 
had, and remembered that, sinful as he was, she 
had twice owed her life to him. 

And so Mabel and Charley went out to their 
happy life, out of the dreary cell. But as Ma- 
bel stood by the door, and turned back for a last 
look, clinging to her lover’s hand, she saw that 
one ray of moonlight had come in through the 
narrow grating, and rested far up on the stony 
wall, yet not 30 far above him but that a faint 
radiance shone down on the dead man’s face. 





AUTUMN WINDS. 





BY E. W. LANE. 





Sorrowrvt winds of Autumn, 
Weirdly wailing through the land, 
Fall on the ears of mortals, 
With a cadence sadly grand. 


From the tree-tops of the mountains, 
From the wave-tops of the sea, 

Is heard their mournful rhythm, 
Strangely broken though it be. 


And through the dreary night-time, 
Or the sombre Autumn day, 
We're prone to love to listen 
To what they so sadly say. 





They tell of days of gladness, 
Of the Summer and its past ; 
Of life, and youth, and pleasure, 
Which are flitting by so fast. 


They wake the sad remembrance 
Of the loved and lost so dear; 

The falling leaves are sighing 
O’er the end that meets us here. 


Ah, yes! the winds of Autumn 
Tell a sad tale of the past, 

To all who are approaching 
The winter of life at last. 





LETS MEET OUR FORTUNE SQUARELY 





BY GEORGE MARTYN. 





Lire holds some bitter histories. 
As most of us discover, 

And many darksome mysteries 
Above our hearth-stones hover. 

Bat if our fate hold love or hate, 
Or cold indifference barely, 

° Let’s bear us up, whate’er the cup, 

And meet our fortune squarely. 


If those in whom we put our trust, 
Should prove but summer friends, 

The thought that we ourselves are just, 

Will surely make amends. 








If, soon or late, we think that fate 
Hath treated us unfairly, 

It’s all the same, let’s show we’re game, 
And meet misfortune squarely. 


If, midway in our journey through, 
We find ourselves bereft 
Of some from our heart-chosen few, 
We must live for those who are left, 
And think that those are spared the woes 
Of those who are left behind. 
And we've not fulfilled the path God willed 
If we’ve too long repined. 
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UNTINUED FROM PAGE 189. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Sue saw him standing upon the pavement, by 
the carriage, @ moment or so later, his face 
slightly upturned, as he spoke to the girl, the 
gpring wind playing softly with his loose, fair 
hair, and the spring sunshine brightening it; 
and something in his manner, she scarcely knew 
what, brought back to her a sudden memory of 
the frank, boyish young fellow he had been when 
Lisbeth first amused herself with her cool contempt 
for his youth and impetuousness, at Peny’llan. 
And just as suddenly it occurred to her, what a 
wide difference she found in him now. How 
ready he was to say caustic things, to take 
worldly views, and indulge in worldly sneers; 
and she recollected the stories she had drifted 
upon; stories which proved him a life’s journey 
from the boy whose record had been pure, whose 
heart had been fresh, whose greatest transgres- 
sion might have been easily forgiven; and re- 
membering all this, she felt a sharp anger 
against Lisbeth, an anger sharper than she had 
ever felt toward her in the whole of her expe- 
rience. 

When Anstruthers appeared upon the pave- 
ment, and advanced toward the carriage-side, 
Lisbeth turned toward him with a feeling of no 
slight displeasure. Was it impossible that she 
should avoid him? Since she had made an 
effort to keep out of his way, must he follow 
her up? 

“Ts not Mrs. Despard coming?’’ she asked, 
somewhat abruptly. 

“Mrs. Despard was so kind as to say, that if 
I could induce you to leave the carriage and join 
our little party, she would not refuse to take 
luncheon with us.’ And then he stood and 
waited for her reply. 

“I was not aware that she thought of stay- 
ing,” said Lisbeth, «If I had known——”’ 

Then she checked herself. ‘If I refuse,’ she 
said, in secret, ‘he will think I am afraid of 
him.” And she regarded him keenly. But he 
Was quite immovable, and merely appeared po- 
litely interested. 

“If you will be so good as to let me help you 
down,” he said, opening the low door himself, 
and extending his hand courteously, “we shall 





be delighted to have such an addition to our 
number,’’ he added. 

‘You are very kind,’’ answered Lisbeth, ris- 
ing. He should not think his presence could 
influence her one way or the other. She made 
up her mind to face this position, since it was 
an unavoidable one, as if it had been the most or- 
dinary one in the world. She entered the room 
up stairs, as if she had expected, all along, to 
lunch there. Miss Esmond, who was always 
good-naturedly.ready to be enthusiastic, turned 
to look at her with a smile of pleasure: 

«What an unusual type!’’ she said, to her 
father. ‘‘Do look, papa! She is actually ex- 
quisite!’’ And being introduced to her, her 
frank, bright eyes became brighter than ever. 
She was one of those lovable, trusting young 
creatures, who are ready to fall in love with 
pleasant people, or objects, on the shortest no- 
tice; and she was captivated at once by Lisbeth’s 
friendly air. Her age and Lisbeth’s were about 
the same, but, by nature and experience, they 
were very wide apart, Miss Crespigny being very 
much the older and more worldly-wise of the 
two. If it had come to a matter of combat be- 
tween them, Miss Georgy would have had no 
chance whatever. 

It suited Lisbeth to be charming this morning, 
and she was really very agreeable indeed. She 
knew enough of art to appear to advantage 
among pictures, and she had, withal, a certain 
demure and modest way of admitting her igno- 
rance, which was by no means unattractive. 
She was bright, amiable, and, as it seemed, in 
the best of spirits. She made friends with Miss 
Georgy, and delighted Col. Esmond; she pro- 
pitiated Miss Estabrook, and rendered that in- 
flammable elderly beau, hér brother, supremely 
happy by her friendly condescensfon ; she treated 
Anstruthers as if there had been no other event 
in their two lives, but this one morning. and 
this one nice little party. She made the luncheon 
even more entertaining than such small feasts 
usually were. In short, she was Lisbeth Cres- 
pigny at her best, her spiciest, and in her most 
engaging mood. 

“Oh!” said that open-hearted Georgy, when 
she shook hands with ber as they parted. « Ob, 
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I have enjoyed myself so much! I am so glad 
to have met you. I hope we shall see each other 
again. Please ask me to call, Mrs. Despard,”’ 
laughing prettily. ‘I should like it so much. 
I do so hate to lose people whom I like.”’ 

“‘Does that mean that you are so good as to 
like me a little?’’ said Lisbeth, in her sweetest 
tone, wondering, at the same time, how on earth 
the girl could have lived so long, and yet have 
retained that innocent, believing air and impul- 
sive way. ‘‘I hope it does.” 

Georgy quite blushed with innocent fervor. 

*¢ Indeed, it does,’’ she answered. ‘‘I should 
not say it, if it did not. And I am sure that if 
I see you more, I shall like you better and bet- 
ter. _It.is so delightful to meet somebody one is 
sure one can be fond of.’’ 

It was an odd thing, but'as Lisbeth looked at 
her. for a moment, she positively felt that she 
blushed faintly herself, blushed with a curious 
sense of being a trifle ashamed of Lisbeth Cres- 
‘pigny. It would be dreadful to have such a girl 
as this find her out; see her just as she was; 
read her record just as her past had left it.) She 
was half inclined to put such a thing beyond the 
pale of possibility by drawing back. 

‘‘T want mamma to know you,’’ said Georgy. 
‘“‘Mamma is so fond of clever people, that it 
makes me wish, often enough, that I was not 
such an ordinary sort of girl.” 

‘« We shall be delighted to see you, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Despard. ‘‘ You may be sure of that. 
Come as soon, and as often as possible.” 

And so the matter was decided, and Lisbeth 
had not the power to draw back, if she had de- 
termined to do so. 

‘«You must have known Miss Crespigny quite 
along time,’ Georgy Esmond said, cheerfully, 
to Anstruthers, before she went away with her 
father. ‘‘Mrs. Despard said something about 
your having met her, at that little Welsh place, 
Peny’llan, wasn’t it? And you haven’t been at 
Pen’ yllan to stay for two or three years.’’ 

‘“* You ought not to have kept such a charming 
creature to yourself for three years; my boy,’’ 
said the old Colonel. 

**T should think not, indeed,’’ chimed in Miss 
Georgy. ‘It whs selfish, and we are never self- 
ish with him, are we, papa? We show him all 
our nice people, don’t we?’’ 

*‘ But,’’? said Anstruthers, ‘‘I have not seen 
Miss Crespigny once during the three years. 
After leaving Peny’llan, we lost sight of each 
other, somehow or other, and did not meet again 
until a short time ago, and then it was quite by 
accident.’” * 


ee. | 
**T would not have lost 
her for the world. Gentlemen are so cold in 


protested Miss Georgy. 


their friendships. I don’t believe you ever re- 
ally loved any of your friends in your life, Mr, 
Hector.” 

Anstruthers smiled, a queer, satirical smile, 

‘* Ought I to'have loved Miss Crespigny ?”’ he 
demanded. ‘‘ Ought I to begin to love her now? 
If you think it is my duty, I will begin to do it 
at once, Georgy.” 

The girl shook her pretty head, reproach- 
fully. 
‘* Oh !’’ she said, ‘‘ that is always the way you 
talk, you grand young gentlemen. It is the 
fashion to be sareastic, and not to admire any- 
body very much, or anything but yourselves,” 
saucily. ‘And you would sneer at your best 
friends rather than not be in the fashion. I am 
sure I don’t know what the world is coming 
to.” i 

*¢ Who is sarcastic now, I should like to know?” 
said Anstruthers. ‘‘I think it is Miss Georgy 
Esmond, who out-Herods Herod. . Admire our- 
selves, indeed! We only do what we are taught 
to do. What women themselves teach us——” 

‘‘ What !”’ exclaimed Georgy  ‘‘ Do we teach 
you to admire yourselves, and nothing else ?”’ 

‘*No,” was his answer. ‘‘ You do not teach 
us that, but you do worse. Not you, my kind, 
honest Georgy, but women who would have us 
believe they are as honest and tender. They 
teach us that, if we cling to: our first beliefs, we 
are fools, and deserve to be laug’ed at; they 
teach us to sneer, and then scold us prettily for 
sneering ; they leave us nothing to believe in, 
and then make sad, poetic speeches about our 





«« It was very careless of you to lose her then,’’ } you are in the frame of mind to enjoy them.” 


want of faith. There are men in this world, for 
whom it would have been better if they had never 
seen & woman.” 

Georgy Esmond's eyes opened wider and wider. 
She did not understand such bitterness. She was 
a simple, healthful-minded girl, and had seen 
very little of the world but its pleasant side. 

“Why !” she said, “this is dreadful. And 
you say it as if you actually meant it. I shall 
have to talk to mamma about you, Hector. Such 
cases as yours are too much for me to deal with. 
What good is all your money, and your genius, 
and your popularity, and—and good looks?” 
making @ charming, mischievous bow. ‘‘ What 
pleasure ean you derive from your pretty rooms, 
and lovely pictures, and fine articles of vertu, 
if you have such wicked thoughts as those? 
Somebody ought to take your things from you, 
as we do Harry’s toys, when he is willful; and 
they ought to be locked up in a cupboard, until 
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Anstruthers looked at her sweet, bright face, 
with a kind of sad admiration. Why had he 
not fallen in love with this girl, instead of with 
the other? It was a hard fate which had led, 
or driven him. What a different man he might 
have been, if, three years ago, Georgy Esmonds 
had stood in Lisbeth Crespigny’s place? 

“You don’t quite understand, Georgy,’’ he 
said, in a low, rather tender tone. “You are 
too good and kind, my dear, to quite compre- 
hend what makes people hard, and bitter, and 
old before their time.” 

And Col. Esmond coming into the room to take 
her away, at this moment, he gave her nice little 
hand the ghost of an affectionate pressure, when 
she offered it to him in farewell. 





CHAPTER V. 

Anp while Mr. Hector Anstruthers was rail- 
ing, in this exalted strain, at the falseness of 
womankind, the fair cause of his heresy was 
driving home in a rather unpleasant frame of 
mind. It is never pleasant to find that one has 
lost power, and it was a specially galling thing 
to Lisbeth Crespigny to find herself at any time 
losing influence of any kind. She did not find 
itagreeable to confront the fact, that one of her 
slaves had purchased his freedom, with his ex- 
perience. Petty as the emotion was, she had 
felt something akin to anger this morning, when 
she had been compelled to acknowledge, as once 
or twice she had been, that her whilom victim 
could address her calmly, meet her glance with 
polite indifference, regard her, upon the whole, 
as he would have regarded any far more accom- 
plished woman. 

“ Less than four years ago,’’ she said to her- 
self, with fine scorn, “if I had trampled upon 
him, he would have kissed my feet. To-day, he 
only sees in me an unpleasant young woman, 
whom he overrated, and accordingly cherishes a 
grudge against. I have no doubt he looked at 
that pretty, fresh, Esmond girl, as we sat to- 
gether, and drew invidious comparisons between 
us.” 

Let us give her credit for one thing, however. 
She felt no anger against the girl, whom she fan- 
cied had taken her place. Somehow Georgy Es- 
mond, with her bright eyes, and her roses, and 
her ready good-nature, had found a soft spot in 
Lisbeth’s rather hard heart. Miss Crespigny 
could not have explained why it was, but she 
had taken a queer fancy to Georgy Esmond. She 
liked her, and she wanted the feeling to be a 
mutual one. She would have experienced some- 
thing very like a pang, even this early in their 





acquaintance, if she had thought that the sweet, 
honest young creature would ever see her with 
Hector Anstruther’s eyes. 

‘* Men are always disproportionately better,” 
she said, to herself, ‘It is their way to make 
themselves heard, when they are hurt. They 
seem to have a kind of pride in their pain. Any 
ordinarily clever woman could see that my lord 
of the studio had a grievance.” 

* Lisbeth,” said Mrs. Despard, breaking in 
upon her reverie, “isn’t it rather astonishing 
how that boy has improved ?”’ 

‘*He has improved,’’ said Lisbeth, ‘‘ because 
he has ceased to bea boy. He is a man in these 
days.” 

‘“‘And a very personable and entertaining 
man, I must say,’’ returned Mrs. Despard, nod- 
ding her head, in approval of him. ‘ He is 
positively handsome. And that luncheon was & 
very pretty, graceful affair, and quite unique. 
I shall pay him a visit again one of these fine 
days.” 

Being thus installed as one of Mrs. Despard's 
favorites, it was not at all singular that they 
should see a great deal of the young gentleman. 
And they did see him pretty often. Gradually 
he forgot his objection to meeting Lisbeth, and 
rather sneered in secret at the violence of that 
first shock of repulsion. It was all over, now, 
he said, and why should such a woman trouble 
him? Indeed, what greater proof of his security 
could he give himself than the fact that he could 
meet her almost daily, and still feel indifferent. 
It must be confessed that he rather prided him- 
self upon his indifference. He was drawn also 
into greater familiarity with the household 
through Georgy Esmond. For expressing her 
wish to make friends with Lisbeth, Georgy had 
been sincere, as was her habit. A very short 
time after the luncheon, her first visit was made, 
and the first visit was the harbinger of many 
others. ‘‘Mamma,’’ who was her daughter's 
chief admiration, came with her, and ‘‘ Mamma” 
was as much charmed, in her way, as Georgy 
had been in hers. It was impossible for Lisbeth 
to help pleasing people when she was in the 
right mood; and Mrs. Esmond and Georgy in- 
variably put her in the right mood. She could 
not help showing her best side to these two sweet 
natures, 

Thus a friendship arose which, in the course 
of time, became a very close one. Col. Es- 
mond’s house was a luxurious and pleasant one, 
and everybody’s heart opened to a favorite of 
Georgy’s. Accordingly Lisbeth’s niche in the 
family was soon found. It was rafher agreeable 
to go among people who admired, and were ready 
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to love her, so she went pretty often. In fact, 
Georgy kept firm hold upon her. There ap- 
peared always some reason why it was specially 
necessary that Lisbeth should be with her. She 
had visitors, or she was alone and wanted com- 
pany ; she had some new music, and wanted Lis- 
beth’s help, or she had found some old songs 
Lisheth must try—Lisbeth, whose voice was so 
exquisite. Indeed, it, was Lisbeth, Lisbeth, Lis- 
beth, from week to week, until more than one of 
Miss Esmond’s admirers wished that there had 
been no such person as Miss Crespigny in the 
world. As Anstruthers had said, Miss Georgy 
Esmond was quite a belle, in this the first year 
of her reign, and if she had been so inclined, it 
was generally believed that she might have 
achieved some very brilliant social triumphs, in- 
deed. But I am afraid that she had the bad 
taste not to aspire as she might have done, 

‘¢][ don’t want to be uncharitable,’’ she had 
said, innocently, to her friend. ‘And I don’t 
in the least believe the things people often say 
about society—the things Hector says, for in- 
stance; but really, Lisbeth, I have sometimes 
thought that the life behind all the glare and 
glitter, was just the least bit stupid and hollow. 
I know I should get dreadfully tired of it, if I 
had nothing else to satisfy me; no real home- 
life, and no true, single-hearted, close friends to 
love, like you and mamma.’’ 

It made Lisbeth wince, this pretty speech. 
Georgy Esmond often made her wince. 

And Mr. Hector Anstruthers discovered this 
fact before any great length of time had passed, 
and the discovery awakened in him diyers new 
sensations. 

He had looked on at the growing friendship 
with a secret sneer; but the sneer was not at 
Georgy. Honestly he liked the girl something 
the better for her affectionate credulity. Nothing 
could contaminate her, he said, inwardly, not 
eyen Lisbeth Crespigny. But sometimes, just 
now and then, he found it a trifle difficult to 
control himself, and resist the impulse to be 
openly sarcastic, 

He encountered this difficulty in special force, 
one evening, about a month after the studio 
luncheon. The girls had spent the afternoon to- 
gether, and, dinner being over, Lisbeth was sing- 
ing one of Georgy’s favorite songs. It was a 
love-song, too, for though Miss Georgy had as 
yet had no practical experience in the matter of 
love, she had some very pretty ideas of that ten- 
der passion, and was very fond of love-songs, 
and poems, and lovye-stories, such as touched her 
heart, and caused her to shed a few gentle tears. 
And this song was a very pretty one, indeed. 





eee 


‘* All for love, and the world well lost,’ was the 
burden of its guileless refrain. All for Love, 
love which is always true, and always tender, 
and never deceives us. What is the world, it 
demanded, what is life, what rest can we find if 
we have not love? The world is our garden, and 
love is the queen of roses, its fairest bloom. Let 
us gather what flowers we may, but, oh, let us 
gather the rose first, and tend it most delicately, 
It will give its higher beauty to our lives ; it will 
make us more fit for Heaven itself; it will shame 
our selfishness, and help us to forget our sordid 
longings. All for love, and the world well lost, 
And so on, through three or four verses, with a 
very sweet accompaniment, which Georgy played 
with great taste. 

And Lisbeth was singing, and, as she had a 
trick of doing, was quite forgetting herself. And 
her exquisite, full-toned voice rose and fell with 
a wondrous fervor, and her immense dark eyes 
glared, and her small, pale face glowed, and a 
little pathetic shadow seemed to rest upon her. 
So well did she sing, indeed, that one might have 
fancied that she had done nothing, all her life, 
but sing just such sweetly sentimental songs, 
and believe every word of them implicitly; and 
when she had finished, her accompanyist’s eyes 
were full of tears. 

‘Oh, Lisbeth !’’ she cried, looking up at her 
affectionately, ‘‘ you make everything sound s0 
beautiful and—and true. I could never, never 
sing in that way. It must be because you can 
feel beautiful, tender things so deeply, so much 
more deeply than other people do.” 

Lisbeth awoke from her dream suddenly. Hee- 
tor Anstruthers, who had been standing at the 
other side of the piano, looked at her with a sig- 
nificance which would have roused her at any 
time. Their eyes met, and both pair flashed ; 
his with the very intensity of contempt; hers 
with defiance. 

‘* My dear Georgy,’’ he said, ‘‘I admire your 
enthusiasm, but scarcely think you quite under- 
stand Miss Crespigny. She is one of those for- 
tunate people, who cannot help doing things 
well. It isa habit she has acquired. No sen- 
timent would suffer in her hands, even a senti- 
ment quite opposite to the one she has just illus- 
trated the force of so artistically.” 

Georgy looked a little amazed. She did not 
like to be chilled when all her gentle emotions 
were in full play ; and, apart from this, did not 
such @ speech sound as if it suggested a doubt of 
the sincerity of her beloved Lisbeth ? 

‘*People cannot teach themselves to be inno- 
cent and loving,’’ she said, almost indignantly 
“‘ At least, they cannot be artistically loving and 
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innocent. You cannot make art of truth and 
faith, and you cannot be generous and kind 
through nothing but habit. Your heart must be 
good before you can be good yourself. At least, 
that is my belief, and I would rather have my 
beliefs than your cynicisms; and so would Lis- 
beth, I am sure, even if they are not so brilliant 
and popular. You are too sarcastic, sir, and you 
have quite spoiled our pretty song.” 

“J did not mean to spoil it,’ he answered. 
“Forgive me, I beg,” with a satirical bow, 
“and pray favor me with another, that I may 


to think that Miss Crespigny could convince a 
man of anything.” 

“You don’t deserve another,’’ said Georgy. 
“Does he, Lisbeth ?” 

“Hardly,” said Lisbeth, who was turning over 
some music, with an indifferent face. But she 
sang again, nevertheless, and quite as well as 
she had done before, though it must be admitted 
that she influenced Géorgy to a choice of songs 
of a less Arcadian nature. 

The following morning Anstruthers called to 
see Mrs. Despard, and found that lady absent, 
and Miss Crespigny in the drawing-room. Con- 
sequently, it feil to Miss Crespigny’s lot to enter- 
tain him during his brief visit. He made it as 
brief a one as possible; but when’ he rose to take 
his leave, to his gurprise Lisbeth detained him. 

“There is something I should like to say to 
you,”’ she began, after she had risen with him. 

He paused, hat in hand. 

“It is about Georgy—Miss Esmond,” she 
added. ‘‘ You were very kind to speak to her of 
meas you did last night. It was very generous. 
I feel that I ought to thank you for trying to 
make her despise me.’’ And her eyes flashed 
with an expression not easy to face. 

“Task pardon,” he returned, loftily. “If I 
had understood that your friendship was of such 
& nature——”’ 

“If its object had been a man, instead of 
an innocent girl, you would have understood 
easily enough, I have no doubt,” she interposed, 
angrily. : 

*-He bowed, with the suspicion of a sneer upon 
his face. 

“Perhaps,” he answered. 

“Thank you,” said she. ‘‘ However, since 
you need the matter explained, I will explain it. 
Iam fond of Georgy Esmond, and she is fond of 
me; and I do not choose to lose her affection ; 
80 I must resort to the poor expedient of asking 
you to deny yourself the gratification of treating 
me contemptuously in her presence. Say what 


times forced to be; but when we are with your 
cousin, be good enough to remember that she is 
my friend, and trusts me.”’ 

It was so like the girl Lisbeth, this daring, 
summary course, this confronting, and settling 
the matter at once, without the least sign of 
hesitation or reluctance, that he began to feel 
very uncomfortable. Had he really behaved 
himself so badly, indeed? Was it possible that 
he had allowed himself to appear such a ram- 
pant brute as her words implied? He, who so 
prided himself upon his thoroughbred impassa- 
bility ? 

‘“«T treat you contemptuously !’* he exclaimed. 

«Tt is not you I care for,”’ she answered him. 
«It is Georgy Esmond.” 

He had no resource left but to accept his posi- 
tion, the very humiliating position of a man, 
whose apologies, if he offercd any, would be 
coolly set aside, whose humiliation was of no 
consequence, and who was expected to receive 
punishment, like a culprit whose sensations were 
not for a moment to be regarded. 

He left that house feeling angry and helpless, 
and returning to his chambers, wrote a stinging 
criticism of a new book. Poor Blanke, who had 
written the book, received the benefit of the sen- 
timents Miss Crespigny had roused. 

On her part, Lisbeth resorted to one of her 
‘‘humors,”’ to use Mrs. Despard’s expression. 
She was out of patience with herself. She had 
lost her temper almost as soon as she had spoken 
her first words; and she had been s0 sure of 
perfect self-control before she began. That was 
her secret irritant. Why could she not have 
managed it better? was not usual with her 
to give way, when she was sure of herself. 

‘Somebody has been here,’’ said Mrs. Des- 
pard, when she came in, and found her sitting 
alone with her sewing. ‘‘Some one you do not 
like, or some one who has said something awk- 
ward or unpleasant to you.”’ 

‘‘Hector Anstruthers has been here,’”’ was 
Lisbeth’s answer, but she .deigned no further 
explanation, and did not even lift her eyes as 
she spoke. 

The next time that Georgy found herself alone 
with Mr. Anstruthers, she read him a very se- 
vere little lecture, on the subject of his short- 
comings. 

“IT knew that you liked to be satirical, and 
make fine, cutting speeches,’ she said, with the 
prettiest indignation ; ‘‘ but I did not think you 
would have gone so far as to be openly rude, and 
to Lisbeth, of all people! Lisbeth, who is so good, 
and unselfish, and kind, and who is my dearest 
friend.” 
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Hector Anstruthers looked at her sweet face 
almost mournfully. 

“Is she good, and unselfish, and kind?’’ he 
said, But the question was not a satire. He 
only asked it, in a sort of tender wonder, at the 
girl’s innocent faith. 

“There is no one like her. No one so good, 
unless it is mamma herself,’ exclaimed Miss 
Georgy, with warmth. 

‘¢ But, Lisbeth’s is not a common surface good- 
ness, and I suppose that is the reason that you 
cannot see it. You, too, who are so far-sighted 
and clever. I, for one, am glad I am not a 
genius, if.to be a genius one must be blind to 
everything but. the failings of one’s friends. 
Ah, Hector!” a sudden pity kindling in her 
gentle breast, as she met his eyes. ‘‘Ah, Hec- 
tor, people often envy you, and call you fortu- 
nate, but there are times when I am sorry for 
you—sorry from my heart.” 

“‘Georgy,’’ answered the young man, not quite 
able to control a tremor in his voice, ‘‘ there are 
more times than you dream of, when I am sorry 
for myself.’’ 

‘* Sorry for yourself?” said Georgy, softening 
at once. ‘*Then you must be more unhappy 


than I thought. To be sorry for oneself, one 
must be unhappy indeed. But why is it? Why 
should you be unhappy, after all?. Why should 


you be cynical and unbelieving, Hector?’ The 
world has been very good to you, or, as I think 
we ought to say, God has been very good to you. 
What have you not got, that. you can want? 
What is there that you lack? Not money, not 
health, not friends. Isn’t it alittle ungrateful to 
insist on being wretched, when you have so 
much?” 

‘«Yes,”’ answered Anstruthers, gloomily. ‘It 
is very ungrateful, indeed.” 

‘Ungrateful? I should think it was,’”’ re- 
turned Georgy, with her favorite dubious shake 
of the head. ‘Ah, poor fellow! I am afraid 
it is a little misfortune that you need, and I am 
very sorry to see it.’’ 

It was no marvel that Georgy Esmond was 
popular. She was one of those charming girls 
who invariably have a good effect upon people. 
She was so good herself, so innocent, so honest, 
so trustful, that she actually seemed to create a 
sweeter atmosphere wherever she went. The 
worst of men, while listening to her gentle, 
bright speeches, felt that the world was not so 
bad after all, and that there was still sweetness 
and purity left, to render sin the more shameful 
by their white contrast. ‘‘A fellow wants to 
forget his worst side, when he is with her,’’ said 
one. 














to hide his shadinesses even from himself.’’? Her 
effect upon Hector Anstruthers was a curious, 
and. rather a dangerous one. She made him 
ashamed of himself, too, and she filled his heart 
with. a tender longing and regret. Had it not 
been for his experience with Lisbeth, he would 
have loved the girl passionately. As it was, his 
affection for her would never be more than a 
brotherly, though intensely admiring one. He was 
constantly wishing that Fate had given Georgy 
to him; Georgy, who seemed to him the purest 
and loveliest of young home goddesses; Georgy, 
who would have made his life happy, and pure, . 
and peaceful. If it had only been Georgy instead 
of Lisbeth. But it had been Lisbeth, and his 
altar-fires had burned out, and left to him noth- 
ing but a waste of cold, gray ashes. And yet, 
knowing this, he could not quite give Georgy up. 
The mere sight of her fresh, bright-eyed face 
was a help to him, and the sound of her voice 
balm. He grew fonder of her every day, in his 
way. Her kindly, little, girlish homilies touched 
and warmed him. As Lisbeth had made him 
worse, so Georgy Esmond made him better. But 
the danger! The danger was not for himself, it 
was for Georgy. 

The day was slowly dawning, when the girl’sin- 
nocent friendship and admiration for him would 
become something else. When she began to pity 
him, she began to tread upog unsafe ground. 
She had lived through no miserable experience; 
she had felt no desolating passion; her heart was 
all untried, and his evident affection stirred it 
softly, even before she understood her own feel- 
ings. She thought her budding love was pity, 
and her tenderness sympathy. He had gone 
wrong, poor fellow, somehow, and she was sorry 
for him. 

‘‘T am sure he does not mean the hard things 
he ‘sometimes says,’’ she said to Lisbeth. ‘I 
think that satirical way of speaking is more 4 
bad habit than anything else. Mamma thinks 
80, too, but,’’ with a little guileless blush, ‘ we 
are both so fond of him, that we cannot help 
being sorry that he has fallen into it.” 

“It is a sort of fashion in these days,’’ re- 
turned Lisbeth, and she longed to add a scorch- 
ing little sneer to the brief comment, but she 
restrained it for Georgy’s sake. 

Positively such a thing had become possible. 
She, who had never restrained her impulses be- 
fore, had gradually learned to control them for 
this simple girl’s sake. On the one or two occa- 
sions, early in their acquaintance, when she had 
let her evil spirit get the better of her, the sud- 
den pain and wonder in Georgy’s face had stung 


«She makes a man feel that he would like } her so quickly, that she had resolved to hide her 
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jniquities, at least in her presence. Sometimes 
she had even wished that she had been softer at 
heart, and less selfish. It was so unpleasant to 
see herself just as she was, when she breathed 
that sweet atmosphere of which I have spoken. 
Georgy Esmond caused her to. lose patience 
with Lisbeth Crespigny, upon more than one 
occasion. 

“Tam a hypocrite,’ she said to herself. «If 
she knew me as I am, what would she think 
of me? What would Mrs. Esmond say if she 
knew how cavalierly her ‘dear Lisbeth’ had 
treated those three loving old souls at Pen’yllan? 
I am gaining everything on false pretences.” 
And one night, as she sat combing her hair be- 
fore her mirror, she added, fiercely, “(I am 
false and selfish all through ; and I believe they 
are teaching me to be ashamed of myself.” 

The fact was, these two sweet women, this 
sweet mother and daughter, were teaching her 
to be ashamed of herself. She quite writhed 
under her conviction, for she felt herself con- 
victed. Her self-love was wounded, but the day 
came when that perfect, obstinate self-confidence, 
which was her chief characteristic, was not a 
little shaken. 


“JT should like to be a better woman,” she 


would say, in a kind of stubborn anger. ‘It 
has actually come to this, that I would be a bet- 
ter woman, if I could, but I cannot. It is not 
inme. I was not born to be a good woman.” 
The more she saw of the Esmonds, the more 
she learned. The household was such a pleasant 
one, and was so full of the grace of home and 
kindly affection. How proud the good old Colonel 
was of his pretty daughter. How he enjoyed 
her triumphs, and approved of the taste of her 
many admirers. How delighted he was to escort 
her to evening parties, or to the grandest of balls, 
and to spend the night in watching-her dance, 
and smile, and hold her gay little court, entirely 
ignoring the fact that his gout was apt to be 
troublesome, when he wore tight boots instead 
of his huge slippers. It was quite enough for 
him that his girl was enjoying herself, and that 
people were admiring her grace, and freshness, 
and bloom. How fond the half-dozen small 
brothers and sisters were of Georgy; and what a 
comfort and pleasure the girl was to her mother! 
It was an education to Lisbeth Crespigny to see 
them all together. It even seemed that in time 
she fell somewhat into Georgy’s own way of 
caring for other people. How could she help 
caring for the kind hearts that beat so warmly 
toward her. Then, through acquiring, as it were, 
a habit of graciousness, she remembered things 
she had almost forgotten. If she was not born 





to be a good woman, why not try and smoothe 
the fact over a little, was her cynical fancy. Why 
not give the three good spinsters at Pen’yllan 
the benefit of her new experience? It would be 
so little trouble to gladden their hearts. So with 
a half-impatient pity for herself and them, she 
took upon herself the task of writing to them 
oftener, and at greater length, and frequently, 
before her letters were completed, she found 
herself touched somewhat, and even prompted 
to be a trifle more affectionate than had been her 
wont, <A poor, little effort to have made, but 
the dear, simple souls st Pen’yllan greeted 
the change with tenderest joy, and Aunt Milli- 
cent, and Aunt Clarissa, and Aunt Hetty, each 
shed téars of ecstasy in secret—in secret, be- 
cause, to have shed them openly, would have 
been to admit to one another that they had each 
felt their dear Lisbeth’s former letters to be 
cold, or at least not absolutely all that could be 
desired. 

*¢ So like dear, dear Phillip’s own child,”’ said 
Miss Clarissa, who was generally the family 
voice. ‘* You know how often I have remarked, 
Sister Henrietta, that our dear Lisbeth was like 
Brother Phillip in every respect, even though at 
times she is, perhaps, a little more—a little more 
reserved, as it were. Her nature, I am sure, is 
most affectionate.” 

That fortunate and much-caressed young man, 
Mr. Hector Anstruthers, not only met Miss Cres- 
pigny frequently, but heard much of her. Im- 
perfect as she may appear to us, who sit in judg- 
ment upon her, the name of her admirers was 
Legion. Her intimacy with the Esmonds led 
her into very gay and distinguished society, far 
more illustrious society than Mrs. Despard’s 
patronage had been able to afford her. And 
having this, her little peculiarities did the rest. 
Her immense, dusky eyes; her small, pale, 
piquant face ; her odd self-possession ; her wit, 
and her numerous capabilities, attracted people 
wondrously. Even battered old beaux, who had 
outlived two or three generations of beauties, | 
and who were fastidious accordingly, found an 
indescribable charm in this caustic; clever young 
person who was really not a beauty at all, if 
measured according to the usual standard. She 
was too small, too pale, too odd ; but then where 
could one find such great, changeable, dark eyes, 
such artistic taste, such masses of fine hair, such 
a voice ? 

‘* And, apart from that,’”’ it was said of her, 
“*there is something else. Hear her talk, by 
Jove! See how she can manage a man, when 
she chooses to take the trouble; see how little 
she cares for the fine speeches, that would influ- 
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ence other women. See her dance, hear her 
sing, and you will begin to understand her. A 
fellow can never tire of her, for she is every- 
thing she has the whim to be, and she is every- 
thing equally well.’’ 

«‘ So she is, Heaven knows,” Hector Anstruth- 
ers muttered, bitterly, looking across the room 
at her, as she stood talking to Col. Esmond. Old 
Denbigh’s laudatory speech fell upon his ears 
with @ significance of its own. She could be 
‘anything she chose, so long as her whim lasted ; 
and there was the end of it. It all meant no- 
thing. She was as false when she played her 
pretty part for the benefit of the Esmonds, young 
and old, as when she encouraged these. dandies, 
and ensnared them. With Georgy she took up 
the role of ingenu2, that was all. She was bad 
through and through. He felt all this sincerely, 
this night, when he heard the men praising her, 
and he was savage accordingly ; but how was it, 


the very next night, when he dropped in to'see }' 


Mrs. Despard, and surprised the syren, reading 
a letter of Miss Clarissa’s, and reading it in the 
strangest of moods, reading it with a pale face, 
and heavy wet lashes. 

She did not pretend to hide the traces of her 
mental disturbance. She did not condescend to 
take the trouble. She evidently resented his ap- 
pearance as an untimely one, but she greeted him 
with indifferent composure. 

‘Mrs. Despard will come down, as soon as 
she hears you are here,’’ she said, and then pro- 
ceeded to fold the letter, and replace it in its 
envelope ; and thus he saw that it bore the Pen- 
*yllan post-mark. 

What did such a whim as this mean? he asked 
himself, impatiently, taking in at a glance the 
new expression in her face, and the heaviness of 
her gloomy eyes. This was not one of her tricks. 
There was no one here to see her, and even if 
there had been, what end could she serve by cry- 
ing over a letter from Pen’yllan? What, on 
earth, had she been crying for? He had never 

_seen her shed a tear before in his life. He had 
often thought that such a thing was impossible, 
she was so hard. Could it be that she was not 
really so hard, after all, and that those three in- 
nocent old women could reach her heart? But 
the next minute he laughed at the absurdity of 
the idéa, and Lisbeth, chancing to raise her eyes, 
and coolly fix them on his face at that moment, 
saw his smile. 

What is the matter?’’ she asked. 

A certain demon took possession of him at 
once. What if he should tell her, and see how 
she would answer. They knew each other. Why 
should they keep up this pretence of being no- 





thing but ordinary acquaintances, with no un. 
pleasant little drama behind ? 

‘*T was thinking what an amusing blunder | 
had been on the verge of making,’’ he said. 

She did not answer, but still kept her eyes 
fixed upon him. 

“«T was trying to account for your sadness, on 
the same grounds that I would account for sad- 
ness in another woman. I was almost inclined 
to believe that something, in your letter, had 
touched your heart, as it might have touched 
Georgy Esmonds. But I checked myself in 
time.” 

“You checked yourself in time,’’ she said, in 
a queer, slow way. ‘‘ That was a good thing.” 

There was a brief silence, during which he 
felt that, as usual, he had gained nothing by 
his sarcasm; and then suddenly she held out 
her mite of a hand, with Miss Clarissa’s letter 
in it, rather taking him aback. 

** Would you like to read it ?’’ she said. “Sup- 
pose youdo. Aunt Clarissa is an old friend of 
yours, She speaks of you as affectionately as 
ever.” 

He could not comprehend the look she wore 
when she said this. It was a queer, calculating 
look, and had a meaning of its own; but it was 
a riddle he could not read. 

‘“‘ Take it,’’ she said, seeing that he hesitated. 
“‘T mean what I say. I want you to read it all. 
It may do you good.” 

So, feeling uncomfortable enough, he took it. 
And before he had read two pages, it had affect- 
ed him just as Lisbeth had intended that it 
should. The worst of us must be touched by 
pure, unselfish goodness. Miss Clarissa’s simple, 
affectionate outpourings to her dear Lisbeth were 
somewhat pathetic in their way. She was 80 
grateful for the tenderness of their dear girl’s 
last letter, so sweet-tempered were her ready ex- 
euses for its rather late arrival, her kind old 
heart was plainly so wholly dedicated to the per- 
fections of the dear girl in question, that by the 
time Anstruthers had reached the conclusion of 
the epistle, he found himself indescribably soft- 
ened in mind, though he really could not have 
told why. He did not think that he had softened 
toward Lisbeth herself, but it was true, neverthe- 
less, that he had softened toward her, in a se 
cretly puzzled way. 

Lisbeth had risen from her seat, and was 
standing before him, when he handed back the 
letter, and she met his eyes-just as she had done 
before. 

“They are very fond of me, you see,” she 
said. ‘They even believe that I have a real 
affection for them. They think I am capable of 
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it, just as Georgy Esmond does. Poor Georgy! 
Poor Aunt Clarissa! Poor Aunt Millicent! Poor 
everybody, indeed!’ And she suddenly ended, 
and turned away from him, toward the fire. 

But in a minute more she spoke again, 

“I wonder if I am capable of it,’’ she said. 
“JT wonder if I am.” 

He could only see her side face, but some- 
thing in her tone roused him to a vehement 
reply. 

“ God knows,’ he said, ‘‘I do not, 
understand you, and never shall.’’ 

She turned to him abruptly then, and let him 
see her whole face, pale with a strange, excited 
pallor, her eyes wide, and sparkling, and wet. 

‘That is true,”’ she said, ‘‘ You do not under- 
stand. I do not understand, myself, but—— 
Well, I have told you lies enough before, when 
it has suited me. Now I will tell you the truth, 
for once. Your blunder was not such a blun- 
der, after all. My heart has been touched, 
just as a better woman’s might have been, almost 
as Georgy’s might have been. And this letter 
touched it—this effusion of poor old Aunt Cla- 
rissa’s; and that was why I was crying when 
you came into the room. Why I am crying 
now.” And having made this unlooked-for 
confession, she walked out of the room, just 
as Mrs. Despard came in. 


I do not 


CHAPTER VI. 
On his next visit to his friends, the Esmonds, 
Mr. Anstruthers found the pretty head of the 


lovely Miss Georgy full of a new project. Had 
he not heard the news? She was going to 
. Pen’yllan with Lisbeth, and they were to stay 
with the Misses Tregarthyn. Miss Clarissa had 
written the kindest letter, the dearest, affec- 
tionate letter, as affectionate as if she had known 
her all her life. Wasn't it delightful ? 

«So much nicer, you know, than going to some 
stupid, fashionable place,’”’ said Miss Georgy, 
with bright eyes, and the brightest of fresh roses 
on her cheeks. ‘‘ Not that I am so ungrateful as 
to abuse poor old Brighton, and the rest; but 
this will be something new.”’ 

“ And new things are always better than old 
ones,” suggested Anstruthers. 

“Some new things always are,’ answered 
Georgy, with spirit. ‘‘ New virtues, for instance, 
are better than old follies, New resolutions to 
be charitable, instead of old tendencies to be 
harsh. New——” 

“T give it up!’’ interposed Hector, ‘‘And-I 
will agree with you. I always agree with you, 
Georgy,” in a softer tone. 





The poor, pretty face bloomed into blush-rose 
color, and the sweet eyes met his with innocent 
trouble. 

‘* Not always,’’ said Georgy. ‘‘ You don’t agree 
with me when I tell you that you are not as good 
as you ought to be, as you might be, if you 
would try.” 

“Am I such a bad fellow, then?” drawing 
nearer to her. ‘‘Ah, Georgy! etc., etc.—” 
until, in fact, he wandered off in spite of him- 
self, into that. most dangerous ground, of which 
I have already spoken. 

Actually, within the last few days, the idea 
had occurred to him, that, perhaps—possibly, 
just possibly—he would not be going so far 
wrong, if he let himself drift into a gentle pas- 
sion for Georgy. Perhaps, after all, he could 
give her a better love than he had ever given to 
Lisbeth Crespigny. It would be a quieter love. 
Was not a man’s second love always greater 
than the first, and at the same time was it not 
always more endurable and deep? But perhaps 
he could make it a love worthy of her. Mind 
you, he was not shallow, or coarse enough, to 
think that anything would do; any mock senti- 
ment, any semblance of affection. It was only 
that. he longed to anchor himself somehow, and 
admired and trusted this warm-souled young 
creature so earnestly, that he instinctively turned 
toward her. She was far too good for him, he 
told himself, and it was only her goodness that 
could help her to overlook his many faults; but 
perhaps she would overlook them; and perhaps, 
in time, out of the ashes of that wretched pas- 
sion of his youth, might arise a phcenix fair 
enough to be worthy of her womanhood. 

So he was something more tender, and so his 
new tenderness showed itself in his handsome 
face, and in a certain regret that he was to lose 
what Pen’yllan and the Misses Tregarthyn were 
to gain. 

«« Will you let me come to see you ?”’ he asked, 
at last. ‘* Will you——”’ 

But there he stopped, remembering Lisbeth. 
How would she like such a plan? 

‘‘ Why should you not?’ said Georgy, with a 
pleased blush. ‘‘I have heard you say that the 
Misses Tregarthyn have asked you again and 
again. And they seem so fond of you; and I 
am sure mamma and papa would be quite glad 
if you would run down and look at us, and then 
run back and tell them all the news. And as to 
Lisbeth; Lisbeth never objects to anything. I 
think she likes you well enough when you are 
good. Come, by all means.’* And ske seemed 
to regard his proposition as such a natural and 
pleasant one, that he had no alternative but to 
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profess to regard it as such himself, and so it 
was agreed upon that, in course of time, he 
should follow them to Pen’yllan. 

Indeed, he drifted so far this evening, that 
there is no knowing how sad a story this of 
mine might have been, if the fates had not been 
kinder to pretty Georgy Esmond than they are 
to the.generality of people. Surely it must have 
been because she deserved something better than 
the fortune of a disappointed woman, that chance 
interposed in her behalf before she went to sleep 
that night. 

She had enjoyed herself very much during 
Hector’s visit. She had sung her sweetest songs, 
and had been in the brightest of good spirits. 
Indeed, she had been very happy, and perhaps 
had felt her innocent, warm heart stirred a 
little, once or twice, by the young man’s tender 
speeches, though she was very far from being in 
the frame of mind to analyze the reasons ‘for her 
gentle pleasure. 

When her visitor had taken his cannes she 
came to the Colonel’s arm-chair, and possibly 
feeling somewhat conscience-stricken, because 
she had left ‘‘papa”’ to his own resources 
for so long a time, she applied herself to the 
task of petting him in her most seductive man- 
ner. 

‘« You are very quiet, papa,”’ she said, settling 
herself upon a footstool, at his side. ‘I hope 
you are not going to have the gout again, dar- 
ling. Mamma, what shall we do with him, if he 
insists on having the gout, when I am going to 
Pen’yllan? I shall have to stay at home, and so 
will Lisbeth. He cannot vossibly dispense with 
us, when he has the gout.’’ 

«But I am not going to have the gout,’’ pro- 
tested the Colonel, stoutly. ‘I am quite well, 
my dear; but the fact is—the fact is, I was 
thinking of a discovery I made this evening—a 
discovery about Anstruthers.” 

**Hector?’’ exclaimed Georgy, half-uncon- 
sciously, and then turned her bright eyes upon 
the shining fender. 

“Yes,” proceeded Col. Esmond. ‘ Hector 
himself. I believe I have found out what has 
changed him so—so deucedly, not to put too fine a 
point upon it—during the last four or five years. 
You remember what a frank, warm-hearted lad 
he was, at three-and-twenty, Jennie ?’’ to seas 
Esmond. 

** Papa, interposed Georgy, “do you really 
think he has changed for the worse? In his 
heart, I mean.”’ 

‘*He has not changed for the better,’’ an- 
swered the Colonel; ‘but his heart is all right, 
my dear.’’ 








«T am sure,” said Georgy, @ little piteously. 
**T am sure he is good at heart.” 

‘Of course he is,’’ said the Colonel. «But 
he has altered’ very much, in many respects. 
And Jennie, my dear, I have discovered that the 
trouble was the one you hinted at, in the begin- 
ning. There was a woman in the case. A wo- 
man who treated him shamefully.” 

‘She’ must have been very heartless,” said 
Georgy. ‘Poor Hector !’’ 

The colonel quite warmed up. 

“‘She was shamefully heartless, she was dis- 
gracefully, unnaturally heartless! Such cold- 
blooded, selfish cruelty would have been unnatu- 
ra] in a mature woman, and she was nothing 
more than a school-girl, a mere child. I con- 
gratulate myself that I did not learn her name. 
The man who told me the story had not heard it. 
If I knew it, and should ever chance to meet 
her, by George!’ with virtuous indignation, “I 
don’t see how a man of honor could remain in 
the same room with such a woman.” 

And then he poured out what he had heard of 
the story, and an unpleasant enough sound it 
had, when related with all the additional color- 
ing confidential report had given it. It was bad 
enough to begin with, but it was worse for hay- 
ing passed through the hands of the men who 
had gathered it together, by scraps, and odds, 
and ends, and joined it as they thought best. 

«: And the worst of it is,’’ ended Col. Esmond, 
*¢ that he has not lived it down, as he fancies he 
has done. At least there are those who think 
so. It is said the girl is here in town now, and 
though they are not friends, Anstruthers cannot 
keep away from her altogether, and is always 
most savage and reckless when he has seen 
her.”’ 

‘* Poor fellow !’’ said Georgy, in 
voice. ‘* Poor Hector !’’ 

But she did not look up at any one, as she 
spoke. Indeed she had not looked up, even 
once, during the time in which this unpleasant 
story had been told. 

Having heird it, she confronted it very sensi- 
bly. When, indeed, was she not sweet, and sen- 
sible? While she listened, a hundred past inci- 
dents rushed back upon her. She remembered 
things she had heard Hector say, and things she 
had seen him do; she remembered certain rest- 
less moods of his, certain desperate whims and 
fancies, and she began to comprehend what their 
meaning was. Her vague fancies of his unhap- 
piness found a firm foundation. He was wretched, 
and broken in faith, because this cruel girl had 
robbed him of his honest belief in love, aud 
truth, and goodness. Ah, poor Hector! She 
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did not say very much, while the Colonel and 
Mrs. Esmond discussed the matter, but she was 
thinking very deeply, and when she bade them 
good-night, and went up to her room, there was 
asad sort of thoughtfulness in her face. 

She did not begin to undress at once, but sat 
down by her toilet-table, and rested her fresh 
cheek on her hand. 

“I wonder who it was?” she said, softly. 
«Who could it be? Who did he know, when he 
was three-and-twenty ?” 

Surely some Fate guided her eyes, just at that 
moment, guided them to the small, half-opened 
note, lying at her elbow; a note so opened that 
the signature alone presented itself to her glance. 
“ Your affectionate Lisbeth.” 

She gave a little start, and then flushed up with 
® queer agitation. 

* Lisbeth !”” she said, ‘* Lisbeth !” And then, 
with quite a self-reproach in her tone. ‘Oh, no! 
Not Lisbeth. How could I say it? Not Lis- 
beth!’ She put out her hand, and took up the 
note, protestingly. ‘*I could not bear to think 
it,’ she said. ‘‘ It might be any one else, but 
not Lisbeth.’”” And yet the next minute a new 
thought forced itself upon her, a memory of 
some words of Lisbeth’s own. 

“We were nothing but a couple of children 
when we met at Pen’yllan,” that young lady 
had said, a few days before, a trifle cavalierly. 
“He was only three-and-twenty, and as for me, 
what was I but a child, a school-girl, not much 
more than sixteen.’’ 

‘“ But,’’ protested Georgy, her eyes shining 
piteously, and the moisture forcing itself into 
them, “‘ but it might not have been her; and if 
it was Lisbeth he loved, the story may have been 
exaggerated. Such stories always are; and if 
any part of it is true, she was so young, and did 
not know what she was doing. Jt was not half 
80 wrong in Lisbeth as it would have been in me, 
who have had mamma all my life to teach me the 
difference between right and wrong. She had 
nobody but the Misses Tregarthyn ; and people 
who are good are not always wise.” 

She was not very wise herself, poor, loving, 
little soul! At least she was not worldly wise. 





She could not bear the thought of connecting 
that cruel story with her most precious Lisbeth, 
in whom she had never yet found a fault. And 
if it must be connected with her, what excuses 
might there not be! Oh, she was so sure that it 
was an exaggerated story, and that, if the truth 
were known, Lisbeth’s fault had only risen out 
of Lisbeth’s youth and innocence. She was so 
disturbed about her friend, that it was quite a 
long time before she remembered that she had a 
quiet little pain of her own to contend with, only 
the ghost of a pain as yet, but a ghost which, 
but for this timely check, might have been very 
much harder to deal with than it was. 

‘“‘T think,” she said, at last, blushing a little 
at the sound of her own words, ‘I think that, 
perhaps, I was beginning to care for Hector 
more than for any one else; and I am glad that 
papa told me this, before—before it was too late. 
I think I should have been more sorry, after a 
little time, than I am now; and I ought to be 
thankful. IfI did not mean to be sensible, in- 
stead of sentimental, perhaps I should try to 
believe that what is said is not true, and that he 
has really lived his trouble down; but I would 
rather be sensible, and believe that he only means 
to think of meas his friend, as he has done all his 
life. I must think that,’”’ she thought, eagerly. 
‘I must remember it always, when he is with 
me, It would be best. And if it is Lisbeth he 
has loved, and he loves her yet, I—I must try to 
help them to forgive each other.”” And here she 
bent her face, and as she touched the note lightly 
with her lips, a bright drop, like a jewel, fell 
upon the paper. ‘‘ We must always be true to 
each other,” she whispered, tremulously. ‘This 
would be a sad world, if people were not true to 
each other, and ready to make little sacrifices for 
the sake of those they love.” 

And thus it was that the innocent, white rose 
of love, just turning to the sun, folded its fresh 
petals, and became a bud again. It was better 
as it was, much better that it should be a bud for 
a longer time, than that it should bloom too early, 
and lose its too lavish beauty before the perfect 
summer came. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Cuxt sweet flowers, for the darling, 
Twine them round her youthful brow, 
She is sleeping, sweetly sleeping, 
And no pain disturbs her now. 





Lay her gently on her pillow, 
Clasp her hands, so pure and fair, 


Brush back from her marble forehead 
All the wandering waves of hair. 


Though we weep and mourn her sadly, 
She is happy up above ; 

There one day we'll surely meet her, 
In the realms of peace and love, 
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**Hatero, man! I despise him! Hes the 
bete-noir of my existence,’ I went on, vehe- 
mently. ‘I wish he would take himself off to 
some distant clime, where I would never see or 
hear of him again.”’ 

**Who, Madge?”’ lazily asked my sister, Violet. 

“Who? Why, Philip Rhysdale, of course.” 

«* What can you mean?” replied Violet. ‘I 
think his manners are perfect, and he is so 
talented.” 

**Perfect manners! Think of his telling me, 
last night, he did not like too much originality 
in a woman; it made them disagreeable, Was 
that good breeding? I felt like choking him.” 

«¢ What a little spitfire you are, Madge!’’ said 
Violet, laughing. ‘I dare say you were advan- 
cing some of your peculiar ideas. You know 
you do talk strangely at times,” stretching her 
pretty mouth in a yawn as she spoke. ‘ By- 
the-by, he is coming over this evening, to com- 
plete the arrangements about the picnic.” 

“Ah!” I replied. ‘Then I shall have to don 
my lemon-colored organdie.”’ 

«*Why will you, wear that hideous thing?” 
said Violet. ‘‘ You know how he despises the 
color.” 

‘* My principal reason for making a primrose 
igut of myself,” I said, coolly, proceeding to 
array myself in the condemned garment. 

“If you would only wear your pink crepe, 
with black lace trimmings,’’ groaned my sister. 
«You have made a fright of yourself ever since 
we have been at Aunt Sophie’s, and all owing to 
what she said to mother about Philip Rhysdale’s 
being such an excellent match.” 

* Don’t you think primroses would look well 
in my hair, dear?” I answered, aggravatingly, 
holding my head to one side, and gazing at my 
reflection in the glass. 

«‘ Get a sun-flower at once,”’ said Violet, laugh- 
ing in spite of herself. ‘‘ But I would not make 
an object of myself, for the sake of any man in 
the universe, no matter how much I detested 
him, or his tastes.” And she surveyed me with 
a very scornful expression. 

Usually I yielded to my sister in matters re- 
lating to my wardrobe. But as Philip Rhysdale 
had happened to express his detestation of yel- 
low, one night, I had declared myself in its favor 
ever since, contriving to introduce various bows 
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and ends of the despised color in my hair and 
dress, much to Violet’s indignation. 

My sister and myself were spending the sum- 
mer with an aunt, who lived near H——. It 
was our first visit. The people we met were 
pleasant and sociable, and the time would have 
passed delightfully, had it not been for one draw- 
back. Unfortunately, Aunt was gifted with a 
genius for match-making. She was anxious to 
have us well settled in life, as she phrased it, 
and was constantly manceuvring for that end. 
Money was no object; we had “ plenty of worldly 
dross, and to spare;’’ but ‘‘ family,” that was 
her great point. The Vintons, that was our 
family name, unfortunately, could not go back 
to their great-grandsires, and find them in the 
revolutionary war, with a pair of epaulettes on 
their shoulders; nor down in the Old Dominion, 
on wide plantations, with hundreds of servants 
at beck and call. 

It was therefore ‘‘our duty,’’ as Aunt Sophy 
told our mother, ‘‘to marry into.a good family ;” 
and our little, gentle mother agreed with her, as 
he always did in everything. ‘ 

Violet, who was a tall, queenly blonde, with 
hair like sunshine, and eyes as blue as the flower 
whose name she bore, was expected, by Aunt 
Sophy, to marry a lord, at least. She was not 
very well pleased, therefore, when, at the end of 
her first season, Violet became engaged to Arthur 
Cuyler, of New York, a fair match, but no more. 

Thus it came to pass, that I was the only one 
left, on whom to build her hopes, as she had no 
daughters of her own. But I was very different 
from Violet, being petite in figure, and as dark 
as a gipsy. ; 

Philip Rhysdale would be just the thing for 
me, she decided, at last. He had a pedigree of 
which any one might feel proud. However, 
I refused, most flatly, at first, to go to the Ferns, 
which was Aunt Sophy’s residence. But Violet 
coaxed, and my mother pleaded. So, finally, I 
consented. But it was with a solemn determi- 
nation that not anything Philip Rhysdale could 
say, or do, would be able to win my favor, even 
in the slightest degree. 

As for the gentleman himself, the unconscious 
author of all my woes, I dare say I should have 
liked him well enough, had I not been worried so 
about him beforehand. He was handsome and 
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dignified, about thirty years old, very courteous 
in his manners, and, as Violet said, ‘‘excéedingly 
talented.”” He had a way, too, of making people 
do as he pleased; a “way” against which I in- 
wardly rebelled, and never lost an opportunity of 
thwarting. Every one liked him, except myself, 
however; Aunt Sophy, Uncle Ned, my cousin 
Oscar, down, even, to old Cwsar, the gardener, 
who seldom had a smile for any one. 

As Mr. Rhysdale’s place adjoined the Ferns, 
wesawa great deal of him. Aunt Sophy had 
asked him to make it *‘ pleasant” for her nieces, 
during their stay. ‘‘As if it would not have 
been twice over as pleasant without him,’’ I told 
Violet, angrily. 

Ife and I had clashed from the first. We 
could not agree upon a single point. Even the 
color of a dress was a source of contention be- 
tween us. I had purchased the lemon-colored 
one, in which I was now arrayed for the first 
time, for the express purpose of annoying him; 
and a most flaring yellow it was, without any- 
thing to relieve its brightness, 

I went slowly down the broad stair-case, feel- 
ing ridiculously like a sunflower, yet inwardly 
cogitating how I would manage to provoke Mr. 
Rhysdale to open comment on my dress. 

The first person I met was Uncle Ned. 

“ Halloo, Firefly!’ hecried. ‘‘ Where did you 
get that yellow gown? Have you been using up 
all my primroses for dye?” 

“The fairies made it, Uncle Ned,’’ I replied. 
“Does it please your worship ?”’ 

My cousin Oscar, a bright, handsome boy of 
seventeen, now came up. 

‘Tell me, oh, maiden, didst thou fashion that 
gorgeous attire out of yon golden cloud?’ he 
cried, dramatically, striking an attitude as he 
spoke, and gazing at me through his fingers. 

“Talking of golden clouds,’’ said a clear voice, 
at that instant, and Mr. Rhysdale came up, nei- 
ther of us having seen his approach before, ‘‘the 
sunset, to-night, reminded me of one I saw in 
Rome, last year.’’ 

* Rome, the City of Sunsets !’’ I cried, enthu- 
siastically. ‘It is the desire of my life to visit 
it. Oh, how often I dream of its ruined palaces 
and dim old picture-galleries !’’ 

“Yet it is a poor, decayed sort of place, which 
you would get tired of in a year,’’ observed Mr. 
Rhysdale, coolly, in that practical manner of his, 
which always exasperated me intensely. _ 

“Never!” I cried, ‘It would never lose its 
fascination for me. The ruined arches, the 
fountains, the broken columns! And then the 
Coliseum! Did you make the. usual visit by 
moonlight, Mr, Rhysdale ?”’ 





‘I was invited to make one of a party; but 
moonlight at thirty-three, and moonlight at seven- 
teen, are two different things; so, I declined.” 

“T dare say, too, at thirty-three, rheumatism 
may be added to the delights of a moonlight ram- 
ble,” I said, tartly. 

Mr. Rhysdale laughed. ‘‘ Rheumatism is a 
disease not to be trifled with, although I cannot 
speak from experience, never having had it.” 

Fortunately, other visitors came in, at this 
moment; but I was already ashamed of my con- 
duct. , If there was anything I detested, it was 
personality. 

During the evening I saw Mr. Rhysdale sur- 
vey me, curiously, several times; and I felt 
fully repaid for the sacrifice of wearing a yellow 
dress, by overhearing him remark to Aunt Sophy, 
‘« Miss Madge has a very brilliant taste in dress, 
hasn’t she?” 

Meantime, another guest, Dr. Palmer, had en- 
gaged me for the picnic, on the morrow. 

Directly, we had some singing by Violet, 
whose voice was so sweet, Mr. Rhysdale said, 
it reminded him of ‘silver bells.’”? She sang 
*‘Robin Adair” to-night 

Finally, thé party broke up, with the promise 
to meet at ten the next morning. Our destina- 
tion was the Glen, and I was wild to go, for I 
had heard much of the beauties of the place. 
We were all going on horseback, except Uncle, 
and Aunt, and the minister and his wife. These 
four declared themselves too old for the saddle, 
and chose the pheton; Violet and myself, the 
two Miss Greysons, Dr. Palmer, Mr. Rhysdale, 
Oscar, and several others, composed the rest of 
the party. 

The morning rose clear and bright. Promptly, 
at ten, we began to assemble. Mr. Rhysdale’s 
glossy black had just drawn up by the side of 
Violet’s white pony, as I stepped out on to the 


3 portico, and Dr. Palmer, at the same moment, 


lifted his hat to me, in a gay good-morning, 
as he cantered up the drive on his beautiful 
chestnut. 

Oscar, whom I had not seen before this morn- 
ing, now made his appearance. 

‘«What will you do, Madge?”’ he said, coming 
toward me with a vexed look. ‘The black pony 
is dead lame, and there is not another ladies’ 
horse in the stables.”’ 

‘* How provoking !’’ I exclaimed, feeling won- 
derfully low all at once; for now I would have 
to go in the pheton with Aunt Sophy, and a 
dull time [ would have of it; for aunt never 
allowed the horses to go faster than a walk, being 
a great coward. 

‘Permit me,’’ said Dr. Palmer, eagerly, ‘‘ ¥_ 
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offer my horse. He is an admirable riding horse ; 
a little fiery, but easily controlled.” 

I accepted the offer with delight. I had great 
confidence in my horsemanship, and felt no fear. 

** But what will you do yourself?’’ I said, re- 
membering, suddenly, that he could not walk. 

“ He can have’ Hunter, father’s horse,” said 
Oscar. ‘I will go and bring him around.” 

Oscar soon came back with the two horses, and 
all being now assembled, we concluded to start, 
and leave the pheeton to follow at its leisure. 

The word was given, and away we galloped, 
the chestnut behaving beautifully. 

‘* He has been grossly maligned,” I said to Dr. 
Palmer, as we drew rein, at last, to rest. “I 
am his champion from henceforth,” patting his 
glossy neck as I spoke. 

«I am glad you like him,”’ replied the Doctor. 
‘“* He is perfectly safe now, only he will not: bear 
the whip. ‘ Two years ago, a lady could not have 
ridden him. He is the fastest horse I know of. 
There is no one to equal him.” 

‘** Unless it is Mr. Rhysdale’s black,”’ observed 

**T should like to see the two in a fair 
race,” 
‘Oh, how I should glory in beating him!’’ 
I cried. 

“So should I,” replied Dr. Palmer, smiling ; 
‘but not with you on the chestnut.” 

‘*Why not?” said I, pouting, and putting my 
horse to a canter as I spoke, which ended the 
conversation for the time. 

We reached the Glen in due time. It was a 
lovely spot, between two hills. A mountain tor- 
rent, splashing down over huge gray rocks, gave 
life to its solitude. The green trees, growing on 
the side of the hills, arched their branches, until 
they almost met, seeming like so many sentinels 
guarding the silence of the spot. 

Dismounting, we sat down to rest, and enjoy 
the cool shade, which was inexpressibly grate- 
ful, after our long ride. Our horses were placed 
in a shed, close by, arranged for the convenience 
of visitors, for, as might have been expected, the 
place was a great resort. 

** Look at Violet,’”’ whispered Oscar, as he sat 
down by my side, at the foot of a tree. “Isn’t 
she lovely? No wonder Rhysdale seems en- 
chanted,” 

The pheton was now seen approaching; and 
then the light wagon that carried our provision ; 
and we were soon busily engaged in preparing 
lunch. 

I installed myself as head-waiter, and chose 
Oscar and Dr. Palmer for my assistants. Pin- 
ning up my habit, I tied a huge white apron 
around my waist, Oscar and Dr. Palmer adorned 


themselves with long, white towels, and, thus 
equipped, we proceeded to arrange our repast. 

A large, flat rock served for our table. We 
placed the cold chicken, sandwiches, tarts, ete, 
picturesquely, Oscar decorating the dishes with 
pine and scarlet columbine. A huge bouquet of 
ferns was placed in the centre, and an immense 
bough of evergreen fixed over the table, “to 
serve the double purpose,” Oscar said, “of keep- 
ing off the insects and being ornamental.” 

How we all enjoyed it! Even Mr. Rhysdale 
forgot his stateliness, and did not frown once, 
even though I salted his coffee, instead of sweet- 
ening it, a misadventure, I must confess, pre- 
meditated. 

After lunch we all walked to the head of the 
Glen. We went over slippery rocks and mimic 
precipices ; sometimes in the water, with here 
and there a jump, which every lady said she 
could not make, but always did. 

I drew a long breath, as I looked down. It 
seemed as if some mighty convulsion in nature 
had rent the two hills asunder. Massive rocks 
were piled high, one above the other. Great 
clefts were in the earth. Here and there a pine, 
with its roots washed bare, stood up. The black 
water rushed, and boiled, and whitened, in its 
impetuous haste. All formed a scene whose 
grandeur was indescribable. 

Delicate ferns waved their feathery heads in 
moist recesses; and scarlet and columbine grew 
in profusion in and around the rocks.’ I plucked 
a great bunch of the latter, and the lddies twined 
it in their hats, and the gentlemen placed it in 
their button-holes. 

**Tt was my flower,” Dr. Palmer said, and he 
insisted on my giving him some of mine to 
wear. 

After we had looked our fill, we prepared to 
make the descent, which was accomplished with 
many @ little shriek by the timid. Here Oscar 
came up to me, and whispered. We left the rest. 
I followed him in, among the trees, to a large 
rock, where a tambourine and vic‘in were lying. 
I was quite a skillful performer on the tam- 
bourine, frequently accompanying Oscar, who 
played the violin remarkably well. 

‘*Now for some fun !’’ said he. 
make stiff old Rhysdale stare.”’ 

I put on a'wide flat and scarlet cloak; whiles 
brigand hat, with long feather, and jaunty cloak, 
turned Oscar into a very handsome gipsy. 

Our appearance was greeted «with loud ap- 
plause. Shaking the bells of my tambourine, 
we sang the Troubadour song, from Trovatore, 
Oscar taking the tenor, to my soprano. Two or 


*¢ Won't we 





three other songs followed, and then I went 
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sound for money, as if we had been real ip- 
sits. Dropping a deep courtesy, as I approaghe 
Mr. Bhysdale, : I, in my choicest Italian, re 
‘a dono. After a moment's hesitation, he 
drew off & heavy seal-ring, which he always wore 
on the little finger of his left hand, and cropped 
it into my hat, With a murmured “ gragzia,”’ I 
plised On to the next. “All gave me something. 
Réejoitiing my companion, we sang “The Last 
Rose of Summer” for Uncle Ned, who, being 
strictly English in his tastes, enjoyed it far more 
dian whiat he called “Italian gibberish.” Then 
we'wound up with a comic recitation by Oscar, 
which occasioned great laughter. 

Unéle said it was now time to go home, espe- 
dilly a8 there seemed to be a storm brewing, 
And, sure enough, the clear blue of the sky had 
been overcast by numerous flying clouds, of an 
ominous black. In the hurry and confusion of 
sarting, 1 did not get an opportunity of return- 
ing Mr. Rhysdale’s ring. Slipping it on my 
finger, I thought I would give it to him after we 
reached home. 

After leaving the Glen, the road was level for 
moré than a mile, and as smooth as a board. 
Here“I determined to have my race. I_ hed 
maiagéd, in starting, to be directly in front of 
Mr.'Rhysdale ; and when we reached the level 
I turned: suddenly in my saddle, and. called out, 
inughingly, 

“A race! My heart and hand to the one who 
reaches the cross-roads before me !’’ 

‘The gentlemen gallantly accepted my chal- 
lenge, and away we all went, in wild confusion. 
For the first quarter of a mile I kept ahead; 
then Mr. Rhysdale’s black gained on me. We 
rode steadily, side by side, for the next three 
minutes, leaving the rest farin the rear. At last 
I saw I would be beaten, unless I made use of 
the forbidden whip. 

One glance at “Mr. Rhysdale’ 8 face, AS I 
strack ‘a sharp blow ‘across the horse. The 
chestnut reared madly, as if stung by the insult, 
and then shot forward at lightning speed. On, 
on she went, like the wind. Would we. never | 
stop ih our mad career? T had lost all control } 
of her before this, and could only cling to the 
mane.” Par ‘ahedd’T'saw the gleaming of Silver 
Creek fii the Gistdzice, Which ran deep and wide 
along the road for more than a mile. 

T still heard the Glatter of horses’ hoofs ‘behind 
me, and knew that’ Mr.’ Rhysdale e was straining 
every ‘herve to’'reath me. Th beaten in the 
racé; but at what # cost! Ah, how bitterly I. 
regretted’ my rashhéss | “And all for the sake of 
humbling a man I professed to despise ! 

We were nearing the creek. A moment more, 
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and I would be plunged in it. Already. I; felt 
the waters gurgling around me, when suddenly 
the horse shied, and 1 was flung off. 

I lost all consciousness for a time, When I 
recovered, I found myself lying on the road-side, 
supported by, Mr. _Rbysdale, who was gazing into 
my face with o a look so solicitous and tender, 
eu, I could ay help thinking, incongruous as it 

og at » the little old, woman in .the fairy 

a “Chn this be 1?” : 

Are Fou, hurt?” asked he, as I made om 
effort to. raise my head from his arm. “Lie 
still,” he, continued, STROM seeing how 
faint I grew. : 

I glanced.down at my arm, which hone limp 
at my, side,and in which a dull, burning pain 
was making itself felt. 

“The arm, is it?” following the direction of 
my eyes,, and touching it, as he spoke. 

I groaned with pain... He was a surgeon by 
profession, having studied for, amusement, but 
not practicing. After making an examination, 
as well as he could, he said he thought it was 
dislocated. 

‘‘ Oh, if I had not been ap Soliant I groaned, 

“«« There is no help for it, now,”. he replied, 
gravely. “ What we have to consider is, getting 
home. You cannot, ride by yourself, owing to 
your arm; and your horse has taken French 
leave, You cannot walk, for we have more than 
seven miles to B°. T cannot leave you to go for 
a iage, even.’ 

m. ‘No, no! do not leave me!’ I broke out, half- 
sobbing. 

“The ‘only way,” Ss ontinued he, “* will be for 
you to ride in front. of me.’ 

«Tn front of you ?”’ I repeated, mechanically, 
looking at him dpubtfully, as he tore his hand- 
kerchief Tuto strips to form a support for my arm, 

«« Certainly,” he replied, in he. most umcon- 
cérned manner, possible. ‘I can support you 
very readily, and guide my horse, too. You are 
no su¢h great, weight,” said he, with a smile, 
placitig my arm ip the sling. 

_There va nothing for me to do, but submit. 

We Were forced ‘to ride very slowly, owing to 
the piling w sich hurt my arm, and which made 
me feel 80 ‘sick d faint. 

‘The storm which had been gathering ever 
since we left lie Glen, now made itself heard in 
the sullen muttering of its thunder, and an, oc- 
casiopal flash of lightning. At last, a big drop 
of rain, which fell on my face, showed it was 
ex near, 

we can only escape the drenching,” said 


} Mr. iysdale, who could scarcely see his way, 


it had grown so dark. 
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Just then a light flashed in™ the 
ssida! phir en clio Vine baaie, tnd >> 






The dur great Joy'it was ‘Oseat! Ji ‘the ‘carriage, 
who looked in whale’ i out sitigilar ‘mode 
of ttiveling?’' © 

Mr. Ritysdale cut ‘alt his’ ques ons short, and, 
lifting me into the cdrriage; atranged me as ‘com- 


fortibly ab “He Could ; “and biddi ‘7 Oscar drive 
as pently as “padi, “he shut thé door, and 
motititing his hotse;’ Ke galloped off, to’ prepare 
the family to receive ys. 

«They are all imm nsely alarmed about 14 
at, home, Madge,” said Oscar: « At ‘firs 

tipo you had prolonged gee! ‘ride for ne ; 

Violet said you would not do that, i in the face 

a the storm. “So T-éaine'in search of you.” 

We reached the Ferns at last. Uncle Ned met 


us at the or, » With, lantern, and um- 
brellas, for the rain was esoending torrents. 
Mr. Rhysdale openéd the door, an , taking me 


in his arms as easily ag if T had been a feather, 
carried me into the hall, up the staircase, and 
irito my own room. . Here | Tt found Violet and 
Aunt Sophy awaiting: me. Violet almost went 
into hysterics when she saw me carried in, and 
laid upon the bed. T immedistely felt it my duty 
to faint, and she, ‘of course, concluded It was 
dead. 

After being deluged with cologne and camphor, 
and half-strangled with brandy, I revived, and 
was able to be undressed, and put to bed, Then 
Mr. Rhysdale-was called in to attend to my arm, 
in which the pain had become intense. ~It was’ 
dislocated, as he had supposed. He set it as 
gently as he could, but he hurt me terribly. After | 
it’ was all over, he prepared a soothing draught, 
and with a few more instructions for the, night, 
withdrew. 

Withdrew, without my even thanking him, I 
thought to myself, as I turned restlessly on my 
pillow, All that night, in my feverish dreams, 
I could feel the steady beat of the heart an which 
my head had rested, . Tt hurt, I thought ; and 
once or twice I ‘called to Violet, dclirieesly,,. 10 
* take the heart away, it hurts.” 

She soothed me to sleep again, but ty was fever- 
ish and wandering ‘all night Jong, and he next 
morning quite sick. It-was a good many days 
before I recovered my strength. “fhe shock to 
my nervous system was so great it brought on a 
nervous fever, and it was six weeks before I was 
about again. 

Every one was most kind. Dr. Palmer kept 
me supplied with the finest fruits and flowers, 
although Oscar said he might decorate his chest- 
mut with them, who was found standing in front 
of-hjs stable the next morning, as quietly as if 





n had happened. But what I valued most, 
was the | exquisite bunch of tea-roses which came, 
with Philip Rhysdale’ s card, every morning, 
“T'was to my heart’s content ; and, when 
: came ‘down stairs for the first time, it Wag quite 
night. | 


et dressed me in her fayorite pink crepe, 





with’ lack lace-trimmings ; but I insisted on 


wearin, my tea-roses in my curls, and in the. 
lace ruffie I wore about my. throat, 

“There was quite a number there, that night. 
The parlors, were filled. Qscar took up his sta- 
tion by my chair, to relieve me from talking, 
when I got too tired, he said. 

I felt the, blood surge to my cheeks, when 
Philip Rhysdale came, up, and took my hand in 
his, to ‘exprpss his pleasure at seeing me down 

in.“ To my surprise, he remained by. my side 
the entire evening, chatting, pleasantly, without 
making a.single caustic remark ; and I told Vio- 
let, after he retired, that I had no idea he could 
be so entertaining. 

We were going home the next week. Already 
our visit had been lengthened far beyoud what 
we had first intended, and although Aunt Sc,by 
tried to persuade us, we decided we must go. 

Before I left, I must return Mr. Rhysdale’s 
ring. I wanted Violet to do it, but she refused, 
and I was forced to,give it to him myself. 

‘I only waited for an opportunity. Strange to 
3 Bay, I felt awkward about it. This man, with 
his keen, gray eyes, had a strange hold on, me. 
I yas. not myself when with him. My eyes fell 
before his in the most unaccountable manner, 
and I had acquired the most uncomfortable habit 
of blushing when he spoke to me, 

I would feel glad when we were home, I said 
to myself. Then I wondered at the dull pain at 
my heart, when I thought of leaving. I was 
sure I must be getting heart disease, for I had 
heard it commenced in that way ; and I resolved 
to consult our old family physician as soon.as 1 
reached home. 

‘I sat thinking it all over, one afternoon. Os- 
car had driven Violet and Aunt. Sophy, over to 
see a friend. I did not care to go, and would 
not, allow them to stay with me. 

After. they. had left, I took, up a book, and 
went out on to, the porch to read. But the book 
fell from my hand, and I gazed idly out into 
the golden sunshine,. watching the humming- 
birds flitting to and fro among the flowers, and 
wondered where I would be another September. 

Then I wondered what made me feel go sad. 
I thought it must, be the nervous fever I had been 
suffering from ; and then [ saw Philip Rhysdale’s 
tall form coming up the broad, graveled walk. 
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My first impulse was to run away. But I re- 
membered the ring, which was in my pocket, 
and I took it out, and put it on my finger. Then 
| was furious with myself, for letting him see me 
wear hisring. It was too late to remove it, how- 
ever; he was already making his bow. 

“ Alone, Miss Madge?’ said he, seating him- 
gf on one of the rustic chairs. 


“Yes. ‘phe rest have gone driving,” I re- 


plied, determined to make the interview short. 

(it was the first time I had seen him alone 
sitiée my escapade on horseback, and J felt I was 
getting terribly nervous. Mentally apostrophiz- 
ing myself, I summoned up all my courage, and 
bined “him his ring. 

"But all trace of the speech I had prepared left 
me, and I could only bungle out some inarticnu- 
lle remark about having kept his ring longer 
that I intended. 

He changed color, when he saw the ring, but 
did not offer to take it. I raised my eyes to his, 
wonderingly. 

“Why not keep it, Madge?” he said, suddenly. 

“Keep it!’ I replied, overwhelmed with as- 
tonishment. 

“Yes! Or one in place of it,” bending over 
me, and taking my hand in his. ‘‘ Won’t you? 
Can’t''yott ‘see that I love you, Madge—better 
than life itself?’ speaking very rapidly. ‘‘ Tell 
me—darling—cannot you love me a little?” 

My'blushes spoke for me, for my tongue re- 
fused its office. I did not resist when, he took 
me in his arms, and, pressing his lips to mine, 
ssid I was the dearest girl in the world. 





‘* But I never dreamed you cared for me, Mr. 
Rhysdale,”’ I said, afterawhile, when I had become 
a littie used to having-the gray eyes so near mine. 

‘Shy that over again, Miss Vinton,” said 
Philip, with an amused look, meaningly empha- 
sizing my name. 

I said my lesson over, putting in the Philip 
in a very faint tone. , Alas, for my pride, I was 
obedient enough, even to. a hint. 

‘I loved you from the moment you offered 
me your heart and hand,”’ said Philip, looking 
down smilingly at me. 

‘But you did not win then.” replied I, mis- 
chievously. 

“TI think Idid. I carried you, will he or nil he, 
over hill and dale, that night, precious little 
thing,’’ said he; and the blonde mustache brushed 
my lips again. 

I confessed everything to him.,.How. Aunt 
Sophy wanted me to marry him, and I had said 
I would not have him if he. were related to the 
Queen of England; how I had worn. yellow 
dresses, and done everything I could think of to 
annoy him, 

I. leave the reader: to imagine the different 
emotions with which the family received’ the 
news of my engagement, Aunt Sophy, of course, 
was delighted. She said ‘‘ she always knew we 
were suited to each other.’’ Violet said “I 
was alwaya the, most incomprehensible girl liv- 
ing.’ 

The wedding..came, off.at Christmas. I have 
never had occasion, though years have passed, to 
regret marrying my Bers-Norm. 





A WISH. 


BY CLARA B. HEATH, 


Now which will you have? a story 
That has many times been told? 
Or a little “ pet of a sonnet,” 
That is neither new nor old? 


Ora friendly wish, half hidden 
In a mist of tender words, 

As warm as the breath of Summer, 
And sweet as the song of the birds? 


I tell my stories so idly, 
You would never care to hear; 
My sonnets ate full of fancies, 
That axe neither bright nor clear, 
But a.wish for you will broaden, 
Till under its shining wings 
T gather the wealth of the Indies, 
And a score of better things. 





There’s a peace that gives new beauty 
To all who may bave or hold, 

And a consciousness of merit, 
That is better than rank or gold. 


There’s a way that always brightens, 
And broadens with every year; 

There's a fame that is worth the having, 
That comes of a record clear. 


There’s 4 fair good name, unspotted, 
The hardest of all to win, 

That even the angels migh? covet, 
If gained in this world of sin. 


All this, and much. that is namoless, 
I fold in this wish of mine ; 

Could I but give as it pleased me, 
My friend, they should all be thine. 
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BY ADDIE F. VAN KORTLAND. 


Tuey had left their ‘carriage, and were stroll- 
ing along the Corso, in Rome: ‘Tt was the softest, 
fairest day of the ‘brief Southern winter, and 
Rensselaer Van’ Rensselaer was heartily enjoying 
the sensation madé by the beauty of his little 
American cousin. 

“There, Rennie,” shé said, at last, «‘I bad 
almost forgotten what we came after. If I should 
go home without a fan again to-day, mamma 
would never céasé teasing me.” 

“ Well, Nellie,” said he quickly, ‘let us turn 
in here and get one.” : 

They entered the shop, and for the next quar- 
ter of an hour, were absorbed in examining fans 
of every description: rose-colored ; down-trim- 
med; quaint Egyptian things, with silver chains 
bound about them, and the sacred Ibis and sca- 
rabsous conspicuously engraved upon them ; and 
the great coquettish ones with which the Spanish 
beauties flutter their love language. 

But the spoiled beauty was hard to please, and 
her dainty,-white-ringed fingers, laid them each 
in turn away cohdemned. 

‘I have nothing more,” sait/the shop-keeper 
at last, ‘‘ excepting an old fan that was sold me 
by one of our court ladies, bécatse ofthe ill-luck 
it had brought her’ ‘ Perhaps the Signorina 
would be pleased with that:'' Will-you ‘see it?” 

*‘ Just the thing!’’ laughed Nellie. 
show it.” 

From a corner on the topmost-shelf, the dealer 
brought forth a quaint silver casket, completely 
covered with a net-work of dragons and demons, 
and queer-locking scroll-work. Opening it, he 
laid it, without a word, before them. 

Nellie Sylvester uttered an exclamation of de- 
light, as she, saw .an exquisite mother-of-pearl 
fan, carved all over'with wredtlis of flowers, each 
tinted in its natural colors, At the top of each 
slat, an elfin face of weird, unearthly beauty 
peered out, sét in a circle of diamonds, that 
flashed and sparkled,as if glad to see the light 
once more. 

The centre slat was entirely devoid of chasing, 
but inclosed in its diamond circle was a qneer, 
brown stone, something like a blood-stone, or a 
common agate. 

“How very odd,” said Nellie, with a little 
superstitious shiver. ‘‘It looks go.eerie.. What 
can it be?”’ 
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‘That is a brown opal, Signorina,’’ answered 
the man, with an uneasy glance at it, ‘and they 
tell us it brings ill-luck with it, If it be so I 
know not, but the lady that owned it, suddenly 
died when returning from. a ball, to which she 
had carried it, ‘When the carriage-door was 
opened, she was lying dead upon the cushions, 
and thé fan was open on the seat, before her. 
They told me that. when they took it up, that 
‘brown stone there sent out angry flashes of sullen, 
red light, that made it look as if alive. So her 
mother brought it to me, and I sold it nexi to a 
great actress. One night, she tapped her lover 
lightly on the cheek with it, and before morning 
he was dead ; then she killed herself, and it came 
back to me again. It has caused me misfor- 
tune, too.” 

He dropped his sad Italian eyes, then slowly 
closed the case again. ‘‘ The Signorina will not 
want it.” Veg 

Nellie glanced into her ¢ousin’s face irreso- 
lutely ; but meeting his brown. eyes full of mis- 
chief, said quickly, ‘‘ Of course Ido! Put it up, 
please,” and she laid the price, a large one, on 
the counter; and then the cousins strolled out 
again, and went. home, 

Judge Sylvester's party, consisting of his wife 
and daughter, and Van Rensselaer, lingered a 
long time in the old walled city; and not until 
the spring flowers began to bloom in the crevises 
of the stattly Coliseum, and the buds were burst- 
-ing-upon the figs and almonde, that grow luxu- 
riantly among the ruins of the palace of the 
Caesars, did they turn homeward, and after 
resting a little in the gay, French capital, set 
sail for America. 

Day after day, the cousins had been drifting 
more and more into that dreamland, where we 
all find ourselves 6ne'time’or another. And one 
evening, in Switzerjand; he :had told his story, 
and she had listened, ‘and believed, ‘because she 
found it sweet and ‘pleasant so to do. Thus they 
returned to New York engaged. 

In the early winter the Sylyesters. gave a ball, 
and Miss Nellie, for the first. time. since her be- 
trothal, bethought herself: of: her Roman fan. 

“Ren will be sure to: like it; . T'llearry it to- 
night, and surprise him,’ said shé. 

When Mr. Var’ Rensselaer Game into the par- 
lors that night, the’ first thing he saw was « pair 
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of merry blue eyes peeping at him, over the top 


_ had followed Nellie to her city home. 
; Of her set all looked ‘on with énvy, while “my 
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ofa very; beautiful fan. With a loving thought 
of the dreamy days they had spent im the an- 
tient capital, Nellie had dressed herself; Roman 
fashion, in # regal velvet robe; white diamonds 
fiashed in her hair, and gleamed through the 
priceless lace upon her arms. 

He had come early, and, after a glance around, 
to be sure they were ‘alone, he took the dainty 


fan, and its winsome mistress to his heart. 


She lay thére; without’ moving, more heavily 
each moment. 

# Whi, Rennie!” she faltered, raising her 
head at last, ‘I feel like fainting. 1 a strong 
girth! « ‘How ridiculous !”’ 

»He looked, im growing 'wonder, ‘at the pale- 
ness of the pretty face ; ther’ said, with a little 
laugh, to hide his ‘nervousness, 

“This is the’ first’ time you have used your 
fan, isn’t it? ‘Do you remember the'old man’s 
story? ‘You must give me that fan to carry for 
you this evening; I don’t want to have my lady- 
love dying, with' the fan beside her, and the opal 
ae blood-red, in its'¢ruél joy thereat.’’ 

/ Shutting it -as‘he spoke, lie _ it in his pocket, 
and offered her his arm. 

‘He forgot it wholly, for the rest of the evening, 
until he reached home: “ 

«] forget ‘everything when! with Nellie;” he 
said, with ‘a smile. \c¥imust be sure atid take it 
home to-morrow:”* 

As he spoke, he _ * pelaeaanally | on his dress- 
ing-table. * a * 

But he 'did ‘not’ Yeturn it the next day.’ He 
forgot it’'again, and when’ Nellie asked for it, he 
answered, banteringly, 

“1 ghan’t bring it bask ‘at’ all. I dont want 
you to have ill-luck, you know.” 

The days: went drifting’ on; and the happiness 
of the cousins, for awhile, was ‘perfect. At last, 
a cloud, no’ bigger than a’man's hand,’ arose; and 
grew greater day by day! And the’ cloud was 
Lord Cairnéforth. © 

The Sylvésters’/had been all summer in Quebec, 
that ‘quaint’ Canadian ¢ity,' that,’ with’ its old 
walls, foreign ways,.‘and’ humerous ‘¢hurches, 
seems ‘as if it had been ‘carried ‘across the water, 
and’ set/\dowm in! our new Anieri¢a, ‘so ‘that we 
might ‘have # bit of the old‘ world to look af, if, 
perchance; we should grow home-sick. 

Lord Cairnsford ‘had seen the beautiful face 
there, and becoming acquainted with the Judge, 
The girls 


lord” lounged back among the cushions’ of her 
stylish photon, and Nellie, good as she: was, 
was not insensible to her triumph. She was 





therefore,.a ‘little thoughtless, and did not know 
how jealous she made her cousin. So she rode, 
and danced, and walked, and flirted—yes, flirted, 
we are sorry to say, with his lordship. 

At last, one night, she remembered that she 
had not seen her lover for some time. ‘ He 
hasn’t been near mé/for two weeks,” she thought. 
She was dressing for a ball. ‘I hope he will 
come to-night,’ for I want to ask him to return 
that fan of mine, that he has had so long. I 
would like Lord Cairnforth to'see ‘it. I begin to 
thik my poor Van: Rensselaer is angry, and that 
is why he stays away.’ I suppose'l do act dread- 
fully. But then he ‘has’ never remonstrated. 
No one imagines we aré ‘engaged, and Maud 
Stuyvesant is 80’ jedlotis.'’ We'll have & grand 
—s up’ some day, and then ‘TI be good 
forever.” 

Thus, when thite’ swept into the parlors, that 
night, a dainty vision, robed in black velvet and 
point lade,“ With sapphire flashing in the golden 
hait, Rensselaer Van ‘Rensselaer received but a 
very haughty greéting. " 

For some time he did not approach her, but 
at last’ he ebtea for ‘a waltz, and’ Nellie, half- 
ashamed’ Of ‘hie? ‘conduct, threw over one of her 
admirers, and accepted his offer. 

“What make# You' Yodk bo savage, Rennie ?”’ 
she said, after 'a few turns. 

“‘ Because I have borne your conduct as long 
as I can, or will) 'You’ilte betrothed. You have 
no ‘right to ‘act as’ you’ do.’ You must dismiss 
that fellow.”" 

He glanced at Lord Cairnsforth. 

‘‘How dare you insult me so?” she cried, 
her blud ¢yés: flushing angrily. She stopped 
waltzing. ‘I will return your ring.’ We will 
have nothing; thén,'to remind us of our folly,” 
and. drawing 'it from' the pretty hand, that was 
trembling sadly, she laid it in his palm. 

This: is the @nd, then,” ‘said he, bitterly. 
«You have’ killed’ all that is noblée'in me. God 
forgive you! ' I never can.” 

“Rennie!’’ shebegan, penitently. But just then 
Lord Caitnsforth’ came forward. She changed 
hér mood ‘and tone together, and’ said, lightly, 
“T beliéve’ ‘you have ‘never returned my fan. 
Send it’ home ‘to‘morréw, ‘please. I want it.” | 

« With pleasure,” he retorted, and left her. 

He was far too proud, however, to go home 
just then.’ He looked ‘on, “in pretended’ indif- 
ference, while Miss Sylvester waltzed and prome- 
naded, and went nt pe te” supper, always with 
Lord Cairnsforth®! ed quis 

“What a ‘nide eilgle’ ‘they “mike, Rennic!”’ 
said the Judge, laying his ‘hand ‘on the other's 





arm. “You'd better look out, my friend, or 
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his leriapi will run away with, your. ay 
love.’’ 

He stood looking, for long, long. while at the 
two. Lord Cairnsforth, tall, elegant, with, sad, 
dark 2, and graye, quiet; face, lighted up by 
something, his, companion | was saying; Nellie, 
with her beautiful. smile, her, piquant face, her 
graceful figure. «, 

“Your daughter, digsolyed, her engagement 
_ with me this evening,’’ said, Rennie, sternly, and 
‘then turned pad abruptly, left the house. 

No one, who ;Saw) Miss Sylvester next morn- 
ing, ag she seng song after song, for the gentle- 
men who always gathered about, her when she 
was at home, would have imagined that,she had 
spent the previong night; in; her dressing-room, 
, with, & deathly whiteness over her beautiful face, 
‘sobbing out her agony fo the pitiless darkness; 
that brought to her-no sign of xest, - But so she 
had, And now, with all. her affected, gayety, 
her heart was breaking. Hex admirers left her 
at last, all but Lord Cairnsforth. He. seemed 
about to. speak, when, with a low knock, &@ ser- 
vant entered, 

‘Mr. Van Rensselair’s man, would, like to see 
you, if you please,’’ send the footmen.; . ‘‘ He is 
in the dining-room,”’ . ; ; 

“Very well, John, 1 ‘will come. Will you ex- 
cuse me, ® moment, my,Jord? Probably its, the 
fan I sent for last night,’’, . I 

«Oh, Miss,”’ said the ojd grey seryitor, as 


soon.as she entered the djning-room, while the } 


tears streamed down his withered face, . ‘‘to 
think that I should haye such news to bring 
you,” 

He did not notice how, white, how rigid grew 
her face. He went on, os Sil 

‘* You see, Miss, when my master, came home 
from the pall, last night, he took; this dainty fan 
of yours, and kissed it, and kissed: it, like a, mad 
thing; and then, while, I wag looking, atr him, 
(he didn’t seem to, remember thet;I wag in the 
room,) all of a sudden he leaned forward, on the 
table; and his face grew white, and when I 
spoke to him, he didn’t, answer,... I.was dread- 
fully frightened, but, everybody, was fast asleep, 
and by-end-by he came to himself again, Then, 
for it was the early morning, Miss,, he; took. up 
his hat,again to go, out,, J; made bold to tell him 
he was not fit,, for, hig eyes bad» wild, dazed 
look, and his cheeks were red, as, if with a fever 
like. He muttered something about ‘Rome,’ and 
‘ Miss Nellie,’.and,went right, on,.and, oh, | Miss, 
I’m fearful something has happened to.him 1” 

Here he paused, for Nellie, had fallen, a. life- 
less heap, upon, the carpet. ! 
_ When she came to herself again, she was lying 


among: the cushions, im her. dressing-room, and 


) Lord. Cairneforth. was saying, with grave con- 


eern,to her mothén,,who,was, bending over her, 
of am afraid, I have the secret; madam. This 
fan, that Miss, Nellie had with. her, is the coun- 
terpartofone,in, my museam, thet I thought 
was the only one in existence, The opal here is 
®@ spring, that. uncovers a tiny xial. of. poisons, 
hidden, beneath,..the,simple-scent of, which” 

“TI have killed.him,’’.,moaned,,Nellie. «He 
said TI had, but I did not belieye it,’ 

She fainted again, and when the fainting-spell 
was.over, fever and, delirium pet.in. . For days 
and..weeks she thought she was wandering in 
Rome with Rennie by her side, only she could 
never reach him, never, speak to him, never, tell 
him how, sorny. she, was for, what.she had done, 

Lord Cairnsforth., came, daily; to.ask after her. 
‘* L love her,’’ she said, ‘f and; Lthink she loves 
me, I should, have told her so that morning, if 
she had not. been taken, sick.’”’ ., He pleaded to 
be allowed to see her, til] his request was grant- 
ed, But, alas! when he heard her ravings, and 
learned, from her own ilps, her.jsad, sad, story, 
he knew that, he had; hoped. in vain and that she 
loved another. 

At last, one afternoon, when the sunlight came 
in through the open window, the. white face 
stirred feebly pon) the pillows, and. the heavy 
lids were, withdrawn from the meek,,blue eyes. 

Her mother was sitting by hep... 

‘« What. is it, my. dear?!’: she,paid, 

“TI have been sick, I think?” 

‘‘ Yes,’’ said she, taking the little; | wasted hand 
in hers,  ‘‘Lie still, my, child. Thank, God, the 
worst is over.” : 

, The, blue eyes, wirsiraipel to;hers; with weary 
presi Ag 
_, But, I,,don’t, want re get iwell.» Rennie is 
fesd.” Then,.with sudden -horror, ,she. whis- 
ipered,,.‘‘didn’s you know [killed him ?”’ 
Fate, is notalways kindly; will aot always let 
us die, when we most wish it; preserves our 
poor life, when we have nothing left to live for. 
‘So it happened that Nellie, Sylvester took up the 
burden ef existence again. 

Months possed, and_still Lord Coirnsforth lin- 
gered; in spite of whet he-had heard, in: Nellie’s 
sick chamber; during her, delirium. .,He would 
not abandon, ;hope., ‘ Better, her second, love,” 
he. ssid;te himself, ‘‘ than, the. :first love | of any 
other.. .In time she will forget, She will love 
me yet,’ " 

But, when,, after months .of entiety, he ven- 
tured to, .speak, to, Nellie, she. shook. het head. 
‘* Neven, my lord, never,” she,scid, ‘11 ani the 





bride of. the graye.” 
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After awhile, however, a strange idea took 

ion of Nellie. She refused even to be- 

lieve that Van Rensselaer was dead. | ‘She hadan 

insane idea that he lived, that he had gone to 
Rome, and that she should find him, there. 

“Take me to Rome,” she said to her father. 

“It. waa:there E first learned to love him. Somer 


thing tells me that he is there. Oh! take.me to! 


Rome Pp’ 

J Sylvester and his wife knew no wish 

Pi 8; and so the very next steamer found 
ihéim on ‘their way to the Imperial City. Lord 
Gairnforth accompanied them. “I have nothing 
to live for, but your daughter,” he said ‘to the 

re. «If her lover still survives, I shall, be 
a tis y to bring them together. If he is 
dead, she may yet, in time, learn to look on me 
favorably.’ 4 
"WHE does live,” said Nellie, when she heard 
this!“ T know it. I feel it. And it is in Rome 
f hall ‘find him.” 

“But ‘wionths passed, and still ‘nothing was 
hébrd Of Van Rensselaer. In yain the Judge, 
ieontipinied by Lord Cairnsforth, haynted the 

leriés ; Visited the churches ; penetrated into 

obscurest parts of the great city. They 
would have given up the search, long before, if 
Wellié had not urged them on., At last, one 
evening, in the Corso, they came, face to face, 
with’ ‘tall, gatint figure, so thin and worn, 80 
fale ata haggard, that, at first, the ‘Tudge couk 
not recognize his own sister’s son, But Lor: 
Cdirisforth wis ‘more’ quick: He liad studied 
thése great brown eyes, so often ‘ablaze with 
jhitigy,¥ in the old} 61d lime, not to Know them at 
énte. Me stopped the Judge, and convinced him, 
“Come,” said the latter, laying his hand on 
his atm. <‘Nellie'is waiting for you. Come }”’ 

“And this gentleman,” replied Van Rensee- 


10 ply 





laer. ‘“‘Am I tocongratulate him? Is my sweet 
cousin,’’ with a sneer, ‘‘the Countess of Cairns- 
forthe"? BY AT NT 

«She will never be the Countess of Cairns- 
forth,”. answered Lord Cairnsforth, with noble 
self-abnegation. ‘She never would have been, 
even if you had not:been found. Come: ‘She has 
ived you all the time.” 


» of Towaa mad,” said the lover, that night, as he 


hung over Nekije, -#* Tythought ypu, false, and I 
yowed to abjure ‘the world. I fled here, because 
it was | 80 far, away, and because—because it was 
full of thoughts of you.” 

“And. I came, here,’ replied Nellie, nestling 

er head, on his shoulder, ‘‘ for the. same reason. 
it was here we first learned to love.’ 

Some weeks pfter, in a.private parlor, at one 
of the hotels, Van Rensselaer. was, leaning over 
his wife’s chair, when Lord Cairnsforth, now 
the friend of both, lounged in. 

_, { Nellie, * he said, “I, have had the soleus 
taken from your fan, You.can use it now, with 
perfect safety.” ‘ 

She locked :at it, ruefully, 

« But it, has led to;so.much misfortune.” | || 

“Yes. It has taken from us,ayeat of happi- 
ness,’’ said her busband; «‘ and life is too sliort 
for such anorifons. | No ; let: ws; never see the 
fan again.” »; i 

, Lord Cairnsforth is still, muntunted: But:.so 
noble, 80 self-sacrificing 9, character deserves: to 
be, happy; Let, us hope jhe. will yet find séme 
one to love him as he deserves to be loved. 

He has, in his mugeym, two fans, exactly alike. 
But one, is locked;,up, in; '§ glass nase by itself. 
And when anybody asks. why his, answér is 
enigmatical, 1a 
iif Xesl; A keep it, os, itnelf,””: he says, with 4 
i ‘for that was Mtss SynvesTEn’s Fay.”’ 
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Ix the hush of the house last night, 
With never a stir so light, 

Cdine we, where yout loved one lay, 
Mvaning her life away. 


Into the sorrowful root, 

Heavy and dim'with gon, ’ 
Came a sense of ineflable cheer, 

As Heaven were almost here, 

Came airs ag of odorous climes, 
And silver and golden chimes; | , 
And down from the infinite héight, 
More than an argent light. 





Seemed to strengthen the sufféret much, 
_ And her senses to quicken and please; 
And maty an agony ease. 


Eee 
ed thd malady's torturing power; 
m wld) advdd @ paadhabe pate” ’ 
. Nor «shrigk, or » stat again. 
|. Calin whe the fittering breast; 
‘And she smijed in her blessed ‘rest, 
As we sat in otr, vestmisnts of light, 
And watched with your love last night, 
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CHAPTER ‘xX xV.’ : 
’ Down the broad stait-case, ‘and’ into ‘the grand 
sdl6on of Mr. Kingsford’s ‘dwelliig, Rhoda Clyde 
went, her gorgeous costume'flowing, harmoniously 
as ‘inusic, down ‘her’ person}: jewels: 3 ‘in 
masses on hér bosom, ard her hair; tubies » dia 
monds, with rainbow-tinted spots, ‘att 
richly together, and ‘seattering’ their ll Fo 
on@ common centre?” 

“Some guests were ‘coming in, wie traphia to the 
dressing-room, giving! ‘Her bnly a bw us glan ce; 
for' be’ was''so clidnged .and “radiant, that her 
costume possesied more than’ the disguisé of’ 
mask. So she glided downward, ‘Uhitedogtiized, 
and took her place in.thé”fatid ariwitig. -Foom, 
feeling that she was}! on - mortient, at least, 
queen of that yealm.' 

There was no one mute to dlpttd her empire. 

Mrs.» Kingsford’ still ‘claimed thé' indulgences ‘of 
an invalid, and thus saved herself from #*pdstt 
tion she hadi nie Heart! toll, dia Grice was’ bhly 
too well satisfied when Rhoda expressell herself 





willing t6 lead her and rey ‘he thee it the rotd 


of hostess. OF: BA TIWIY, 9 

onda radiant ereataré' she’ ‘stood, for that one 
hour, with the futiily jewels flashing dn the white 
swell of her’ bosom, ‘hetéyed bright as stars, and 
her proud lips curving with smiles a# ted’ rose 
buds, that have! bailed in dew ote? ight, fold 
theniselvés to thes.) !'- eH" Jan) 

Gorgeous and unique was the crowd that moved 
slong the crimson carpet of-the-walk, and poured 
into the mansion that night. To one and all 
Rhoda had a graceful leom » & smile, or w lov- 
ing pressure of the hain . There was, indeed, a 
slight change in her gracious overflow of,-hospi- 
tality, when the heiress of all that splendor 
came in, arrayed, like a snow-storm, in shining 
white silk, with soft .waves of Brussels point 
shimmering aver'it, and feathery tufts’ of down 
trembling in the frosting of the lace, ‘like newly- 
fallen snow-flakes:' Pearls lay thickly in her 
beautiful hiait ‘8 ita: storm of hail had,swept it, 
and were schitered profusely onthe snow of her 
dress, while a cluster of diamonds shone like ice 
spray on her bosom,,; White, pure,'beautiful, the 
fair girl might have dropped from a cloud which 
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no gleam of ‘the earth had ever reached... ‘There 
never was a contrast more striking than these 
gis, présented. The one all glow and color; 
k-<yed, ‘with hair like the wing of a raven, 
gorgeous in her vestments, voluptuous, yet impe- 
fial in every movement ; a creature deeply im- 
bued with garth, ag the jewels she wore had ever 
been béfore the sunlight flashed over them. 

Rhoda felt the contrast, and, in her insolent 
vanit , gloried i init, when that pure embodiment 
of Ww iibsibes glided in and took her place as 
lady of the mansion; gloried in her gorgeous- 
ness, while she hated the fair creature, who could 
be 60 béautiful without more color.than was 
found in the blue of her great childlike eyes, the 
Bearlet of her mouth, and the soft flush of roses 
that came and went on her cheek. 

Bitter feelings always gave point to Rhods 
Clyde's wit. Asa rattle-snake glares most vividly 
when he coils himself to strike, she was supremely 

rilliant when envy or hate became venomous in 
ie bosom. 
ever had s she so keenly felt the grandeur of 8 
position that, might have been hers, as she, did 
that eyening. when receiving the throng of noble 
Linnag ‘alone, with only the stately master of the 
houge standing by to support her. When Grace 
me half her glory was swept away. She be, 
gan to, feel, ‘keenly that she was only acting » 
part; that the real sovereign was standing by 
her side, recognized asthe person she could only 
represent by assumption. 

Oh, how she hated that lovely young creature, 
who ptdo0d/there with a quiet sadness in her eyes, 
and in her voice, too, caring so little for the 
pomp ‘and ‘power that other ones craved and 
thirsted for with such baffled longing. 

Rhoda wasquitk to discover Her friends under 
their various disguises, The tone of a -yoice, the 
touch of a hand, the bend of a neck, was enough 
for her, Jealousy and hafiied passion had quick- 
ened all her senses, and out.of that:gay crowd of 
cavaliers and ladles «she was on the alert to dis- 
cover one man whid, as yet, had only half bowed 
his neck to the lures she had cast’ out for him. 

To Rhoda Clyde the whole earth was as noth- 
ing if she had not a passionate adorer at her feet. 
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Ikwa was not enough that women. pi and men 

nam her. She wanted the levotion of some 
ambitious, worship 1d 80 

by the whole world, as sh ‘to, be renaht, Ar Jn 

fer or angel, "she had no choice, & 80 feet as 

world recognized his power, and he pat 

to hers. 

That man had escaped her in Benedict Amold, 
the bravest officer under Washington: The, man 
whose strong will, handsome person, and bound- 
jess “ambition, she had gloried in, now she was 
feeking to cast him from her heart, where she. 
honestly thought that love had turned into hate, ' 
‘and to supply his place with the gentler,, more 
degant and chiyalrous young officer, whose. a¢- 
complishments had charméd her, and ;whose 
resistance to her fascinations had. AATSP doyht ; 
‘and zest to her pursuit, 


Andre had not told her what p Foro hej in- $., 


tended to’ assume, but she recognized him once | 
wader that moat graceful, of all. costumes, the | 
modern Greek dress, The leggins of crimson 
silk, knotted with a fringe of silken, balls; the 
Yoluminous and snow-white shirt, falling to the | 
knees ; the crimson jacket, rich with embroidery, 
* and the scarlet cap, with its tassel of deep-blue 
silk falling almost to the left shoulder ; ‘the scarf 
of knitted silk, with fringed, ends flowing to the 


a knees, knotted at the left side, and fastened there 


with a jeweled poniard, ready for, the hand; the 
rosary of amber, half goncegled | up ithe jackel; 
sleeve, but, coiled loosely around: the WTister for 
the Greek drops his beads cheerfully, i ip conver: 
sation, seldom j jn prayer. “All these things Rhoda 
saw, and under them the courtly grace, of the 
* man whom she just now honored with p prefer; 
ence the more intense because all evidence of its 
return had been withheld so long,, 

Andre saw her standing there, ‘radiant and 
wonderfully beautiful, and came forward eagerly 

“Twill not seem to know, him,” she Said. to 
herself, ‘‘ Safe under, his ogtites he may speak 
more plainly now. It shall be tornlghite or 
never |” 

Andre came forward, as I haye said eagerly, 
but it was not the beauty of Rhoda; ‘Clyde that 
had quickened, his, step. He, saw, Grnee; and 
bent low before her, as men, offer gracious bom- 
age to women whom they hold in supreme, re- 
spect, Then he took- Rhoda's hapd, bent over 
it, and almost, touched the jeweled fingers with 
his lips, Nay, he pressed it slightly, and looked 
into her eyes, through his mask, mith such bold 

ion, that. the contrast; wag foreed., upon 
her, and, frowning haughtily, oshe withdrew 
her hand, which had ncuiith scarlet under hia 


J tesing 3 off 
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Why jwas it that he should darejto .hold.her 
hand thus, when, he had bent with such homage 
PgR that,of the beizags 2 

|/Many 9 woman, has asked such questions of 

¢ } herself Without, daring.to answer them. - Those 
ofthe, sex who thirst, continually for admiration 
and new conquests, who, glory.in holding men as 
slaves by meretricious, fascinations, can almost 
always, succeed, because there is a class of men, 
not always unworthy in themselves, who stand 
ready to pay euch homage where they find. it 
acceptable. .It}is the tinsel exchange in our 
social vanity, fair. . But. respect, devotion, the 
homage which | great and good, men.give women, 
hecanse they cannot; help it, is, only to be secured 
by: womanly deserving,.and kept. by something 
grander than beauty, and less, perishable than 
youth. |; « 
Rhoda wes. woman who wanted oxagphiogs 
respect,.and,the poisons that destroy: respect. 
She was. not certain that either of these feelings 
were inspired in |Major: Andre, and was angry 
when: he dropped,her hand with a smile ‘upon 
his lips, which the mask failed to conceal, and 
disappear in the crowd. 

Bhoda hed but little time to give even to these 
burning thoughéts.::'The:crowd grew more dense 
and | brilliant.,.; Some few of the most honored 
guests, holding themselves too far removed, by 
age-or, position, for assumed characters, came in 
their rich military dresges, with. gossamer lace at 
their, wrists and. bosoms, powdered. hair, swept 
back . from the forehead, and carrying hats glit- 
tering with gold; lace,under their arms. 

Instead of, diminishing the splendor of::the 
scene, the warm scarlet of these dresses made it 
still; more, gorgeous; for they flung back the 
light :thet; fell; from sconce and chandelier; as 
flamingos scatter the tropical sunshine from their 
plumage; kindling: up everything around them. 

Among» the-last who:ecame in was Lord Hows; 
and his, brother, Gen. Howe, whom the king had 
just ‘ennobled; the! elder: with iseveral jeweled 
orders. blaging on his: bosem ; the latter radiant 
under a consciousness of his new rank: !» »! 

Kingsford saw thése two brothers advancing, 
and, met-them half-way, as if royalty itself! Had 
honored hié:hduse; ds in some sort it had. » After 
this most gracious reception had been repeated 
by the lddies,'hé' took: position: beford an! dval 
mirror encircled with gold flowers; clustering 
into brackets on each side, from which the Wax 
lights sent ont: a: soft: ridiancd,; as sunshide is 
flung. back -from the temnaarg bores - 
marigolds inj full:blossom.., 

Thus, fori time, the two. Howes stood nalaten 
ing the homage. -of': the crowd’ right ‘royally. 
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Mek the élder esl tats Kingsford “hi ‘drm, } th 
‘Wook wcfreuit of the ‘saloon, ‘and ditapr 
one of the small card- Poors With a ‘pew! bloted 
friend’, to whom the clink ‘of gold, tonstuhtl 
charging hands, was fir tote /pléasant than ‘th ub 
smiles ‘and ‘sweet laughter) the musi¢, drt ‘thie 
treadof merry dancers frém below. ©” wou bes 

Lord Howe’s disappeararice had’ piven 'thé igh 
nal for increased merriment. The ‘two young 
ladies were at liberty to mingle with’ the crowd, 
and épen the minuet, without miiéli regard to 
rank or precedence; for masked gentlemen had | 
® right to claim the’hands of disguised ladies, | 
for:promenade or danbe, éven lead them nth 
‘recessed windows or pretty side-roomis, did: olatth | 
the privileges of a tete-a-tete, peor eating 
forth rebuke or displeasure. © 

This was the brilliant feature of the’ pall. 
Every person invited there was supposed ‘to be 
of a rank and character which entitled him’ to 
the companionship of the guests‘he might ineet. 

Thus it chanced that: Rhoda Clyde retreated 
into the recess of a'window'with young Andre, 
after they had gone through the stately mazes of 
the first minuet, he knowing her well, of course, 
but thinking himself unknown, ‘uxder his mask ; 
she) pretending to regard! him asa stranger, to 
whom. the liberties of a masquerade was 'ddinis- 
sible. fod 


:( Curtains of heavy silk fell over the window gorg 


recess, through which. faint gleams of light cast 
the toue of a warm sunset, Rhoda, who studied 
effects like an artist, placed herself where ‘this 
light fell.upon ‘her faée ‘nad nde, ‘while’ thé 
yourtg man stood in Seigeiekemioe, mpnees 
her with admiring eyes. i 

/Bome feeling, nearly akia to oe must have 
it ini the girl’s bosom then} for, spite 6f ‘her- 
self, the lids drooped over her eyds, and Andre 
could'sée her bosom rise and’ fall, under the lave 
and jewels that half-revealed, half-covered ‘it, 
|. oHew.the. ‘man had attained \possdssion of her 
hand Rhoda bardly knew; but hd was holding 
it closely, and she feared thatit trembled a” wari 
spite of herself. i 

“You do not knowme You do not Nove.” 
 /Hisiyoice was. low and. swédét; his eyes ‘were 
looking down into hers.: She felt this ‘without 
seeing it. . 

4s] did. mot,! a moment ago,” she said, almost 
in &® whisper... sli ions 

“* But now?” . 

: Rhoda pressed one hand to hie thee ‘and 
drew adong, deep breath, which was not! one of 
pain. He knew that, amd: ‘sniiléed: amder ‘his 
mask,, He had meant to mystify Ker, but néw, 
with her hand in his, and. those lashes’ sweeping 
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scarlet. ‘of ‘her cheeks, ‘the man forgot him- 
wines had been served in 
ihe’ om, , tow Which he had gone with Lord 
Howe, an and ia may “have rendered him reck- 
‘Téds" > 
Dole Bid! neer® “You have only sub cred half 
my question,” he .said, lifting her, hand to his 
«TE you know me, that is cruel.” 
"Rida struggled a little, as if to free her hand 
‘fron his hot lips! where the old wine certainly 
‘urn éd. "’Blie Knew, in her heart, that there was 
ks real depth of feeling in this sudden ardor, but 
véry swéet to her, nevertheless. He held 
Hee vail ‘tlose. She lifted'‘her eyes with a cer- 
tain’ 10d of thitreaty, which still had the mischief 
of's % ‘eng +h it; at Teast he thought so, and 
wiltth, Iniprudént words were on his lips, when 
the curtains were shaken and drawn back by 
sonie’ uhseéd hand, Which flooded the recess with 
light {better still, fi brought the young man to 
his senses. Before’ hoda could arrest it from 
him, he dropped her hand with a start, but re- 
covered ‘hiniself as he glided out from the recess, 
anil ‘fn Ghother ‘moment had joined a group of 
dancers that ‘were just forming upon the floor. 

Grace Kingsford was seated near by, resting 
from ‘& ‘dance that had fatigued her more than 
usual. ‘There Wis an expression of gentle sad- 
ness! on her face bs she surveyed this strangely 
otis serie, that might well’ have surprised 
those who hookell’ ‘upon her'as the queen of the 
festivil, ‘the ‘thir dispenser of afl this hospitality. 
SHé Hil Hefuaed to dance, and her thoughts, poor 
girl, Were fhe “away in ‘thé Fébel ‘camp, ‘where 
one Yhown’ Was fighting fade ‘to face with death, in 
the chase these révelers hated éven in the midst 
of thefy iiittth? the iman’she had been forbidden 
to speak of, think of, or even see again. In 
the: soft glow of her shining silk, her lace, and 
her pearls, the girl grew ‘wan and sad as her 
thotighits’Wandered off to the camp, and the 
fover’ who had’ fled from her side like a hunted 
é8nvitt, ~~" 

« Lady 1” 

‘Grace started and turned her head. Behind the 
sofe tn-which she sat, stood a slender figure 
tobed iti Black, like a ‘priest. The cowl of his 
gown Was irawn over his face, and she could 
only judge, from his statue, that he was young, 
&h@ if eémed to her frail of health. 

‘Lady, it is I, Raymond. TI haye droppéd 
the key of’ miy room behind you. Take it, when 
Tam gone. On the bed you will find @ robe such 
is) TP weet” It Will cover your dress éntirely. 
Pat 'it'on. “Go ‘by the servant's ‘stair-casé into 
the grounds, snd'there——” 

Here the seeming priest bent, as if searching 
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for tie eotnetiviing, and whispered, *deakoely’ y 
his breath, . 
“There you will'fiid the pérsot fot! saw last 

at the Bowling Green.’’- 

A faint cry broke from the gigl.on the sofa, 
se faint that Raymond alone ap notice it. 
‘Hush |” he said, ‘quickly. “a ‘Another | cry 
like that would set your arch enemy. ‘on the alert. 
She'fslodking this way fiow.’” ” 

‘ure enough, Grace saw, with affri ht, _that 
Rhoda ‘Clyde was’ looking keenly. at | er. Di- 


Hetly that young lady ¢ainé gliding 4p > to the sofa, 


Does 


“ Are you ill, Grace?” she questi ioned. ‘t 
dre minuet tire you dut 80’ com pletely?” 

Rhoda was looking’ keenly around as she, spoke, 
as if to discover the causé of the trig tened look, 
ahd the pallor on that fufr fice,’ ” 
yeTE 18 & long timé sincé T Rave danced ats alt,” 
ilGtace. . “ Tt dded tite iid'a Tittle, an rn 
bee F thought it ‘was you crying ‘out only @ min- 

edhe Rigo,” answered ‘Rhoda. hen hat was it that 
disturbed you?” 

«Indeed, thére was othing: is filtered Grace, 
trembling, till the tro ore ler voice. 

“That moment ‘the young’ Greek Dassed. tat 
way, and still, under” the spell of her influence 
in some degree, asked’ Hiér'to dance, "She hesi- 
tated, cast a glance’ af Grace, and went aw ay, 
evidently disturbed’ “Fora momént she ‘even 
thought of excusing ‘herself, gut & a yord from 
Aiidre, a soft'touch of the hand « on ‘his arm pre- 
Yailed, and she’ walked _-. 

ift wds a contra 5 Gaince that ' she ras to ead, and 
Ande led her to the top of ‘the room, the pa pair ak 
ing a picture of Oriental grace that drew all, 
upon them. The datice was one © hose fate. 
cate wiles’ of motion’ that Brought ‘the lady. in 
cotistant contact with her’ ‘partner. In its move- 
ments the slow ‘and almost tiresome grace of the 
ininuet’ was ‘lost altogether." Tn gome parts it 
took thé swift’ whit) of’ Waltz, in others: ‘the 
step was spirited and’ hilarious.” * 

‘The line of dancers was swiftly formed. Rhoda 
led off triumphantly.’ ‘This might ‘be a pleasant 
renewal of the scene in the recess of the window, 
for atthe end of thé line each couple stood and 
conversed, while the next danced downward, 

While her féet fell lightly, ds @ feathet floats, 
on the floor, and the breath came penting up 
from her bosom like the | me of flowers, she 
saw Grace Kingsford stoop, pick * ‘up. "something 
that she ‘had ‘been shing for, mY a st at 
ened 1d0k ‘around, mr steal be’ roo 
What could this meth What hal hap Bibel to 
distress or terrify thé’ girl? Bon telhing serious ; 
for she was stil! ‘palé, ‘and ‘there certainly was 
wild anxiety in her eyes. 





* Rhoda ‘would have followed the, girl, and, in 
seme way, discovered ¢ the mystery of this strange 
Pith co but she was, in. the midst of the 
maee cas 8 arm half-sireled her, waist, and 
the af swift motion possessed her, A few 
moments more, and. her gonquest would be com- 
plete. “She could read that in her partner's 
eyés,’ in. the pressure of, his, arm, when, for a 
dingle ‘turn, it clasped her waist. No matter 
what might happen, that srowning wish of her 
vanity inust not be sacrificed by any, curiosity 
she had ing Grace Kingsford’ § movements. 
mae ‘Ah, Wi paid gaid Andre, as he paused at_ the foot 
of. the Eo and, with a sigh of reluctance, 
resigned the hand so warmly clasped. in his, ‘; if 
moments like these could last Jorever, life would 
be ‘worth having. 4 
Rhoda gave him one swift glance, and the lids 
drooped over her "eyes as white clouds. sweep 
over the stars. “Bhe did not speak, , but, the 
plumage of some tropical bird that fringed her 
great half-spread face, shook and quivered on 


the Aaa ae which, she pressed it. 


thinking ‘of the movement, Andre 
drew her awa, from the line of dancers, and 
once more they stood i in the red shadow of these 
silken curtains. 

‘Pell ne,” he whispered, “are my eyes 
dazzled, or are yours false as they are beauti; 
ful? A moment since , I could have sworn that 
you | Yoved me.” 

“A moment since?. Oh,. how little you know! Y" 
“7 ‘But how ch I wish to know, the one dear 
secret, which ti ROW I haye h aqupened at... Tell 
me ‘thai. : 

“<A secret ‘which no woman permits her, lips 
to ie a Qh,-mercy, what. is 
ths 

nce more the. curtains were swept rudely 
aside, and an unwelcome light from the. ball. 
room fell upoa them. . Some person, in the most 
singular disguise eyer selected for an occasion 
like that, had, as it seemed, accidentally caught 
the scabbard of his sword in the Graperies, and 
was passing on, ‘without seeming to heed the.ac- 
cident, sweeping them with, him. 

Tt was 9 toasquerader of great sourage and 
some eccentricity, no, doubt, or he would never 
have dared to appear ‘in that assembly i in the 
disguise of a Continental officer, wearing the 
Rebel buff and blue, mith the ease of one acous- 
tomed to it, and drawing general attention by 
the bold, almost Rsineely air with which he 
strode throu h }-room.. Lord Howe, with 
all the king bona that disgraced his, veins, had 
not ne gly half 80 regal as this stranger, who 


assumed a costume which every wan in the as- 
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sembls hated, but edmjred for the originality 
bespoke in the weardt. ris 

sree ear of ela ogethe 
throw off his mifitary character, ho ) doubt,” was 
whispered through thé POOm.' “+A en 
and a handsome face, Iw Will answer fri if one 
could only see ehrouih the’ vine >” whispe 
fair girl to dtiother, ag the man strode by, ont 
moving in a circle itr I he halted néar th the window 


*“T like his whdacity,” ” said ie, wt “ ‘No- 
thifig ‘but “a nian of rank would d 
much. But we shal? see his face “at au 
all’ masks must bé temoved: ‘How we 
the" Rebel dress. “No Atiericap equid 
it that lotdly grace.” 

Rhoda and young “ib idve “sigod ‘mule and cony 
fused behind the silken curtains. A strange 
thrill, that ‘was not’ all terror 0 or h piness, but a 
rush of both, took ‘ away the’ girl ee ith. She 
looked dt the young man by her side. "Tn we some 
anactountable way hig presence troubled her. 
She'no longer désired to hear the words of, love 
that had been checked’ on “his lips. “Her eyes 
faNGwed ‘the "Continéntal’ dibguise with strange 
interest. Who’ wal’ the’ man darin g enough to 
Big that charactér into’ a party ‘assembled in 
response to the honors go lately bestowed on 
Gen. Howe; kingly ‘hondts, won by his victorious 
entry into New York?” ‘Was! thre * wearer of that 
dress crazed, or only bblde# and more original 
than his fellow-revelers ? 

‘WA'sttange fréak!r" shia’ Atfare, “ at léngth, 
hathavigry, half- thoughtful, eP thie i interruption. 
«i Tlwonder how Bord Howe will receive it. Dpon 
my word, I should not like to try the experi- 
mint??"! Teno w OM Li 
-| Orte thing is (Geeta, $h8" mah Has no fear 
answered Rhoda, wlth a thrill of pride in Dae 
#éiee} ‘forthe sight ‘of thit? dies Had’ aroysed | 
oli'dekociations of patiiottiid’ {i Her bésom’ 7 
she ‘had believed ‘tobe ‘dead dhd buried, ' 
can imagine one absolute Rebel that T have seen, 
wearing those hateful ‘colors’ in “the face of his 

enemies as this man carries them.” 

“FU ean hardly imagine any man so rash,” 
said Andre. ‘No doubt our invader ‘id ‘same 
friénd ‘of the dortithahder-in-chief, ‘ai and feels him- 
self’ Secure.” ‘T only: wish he ‘had not so rudely 
exposed our retreat.” “ 

Andre ‘would not’ have’ régretted the accident 
if hé‘had known how beaitifal was the picture 
framed in by the window recess—thos two 
gtacéful ‘persons th Oriéntal dresses, the rich 
drapery, as no artist doula have “arranged it. 
The startled beauty of the’ girl would have arous- 
ed all his artistic taste, for he was fond ‘of pic- 


rpper, When 
he wears 
ever give 





t { turesque. effects, but he did; not think of this; 
only that a slight figure in the black dress of 9 


r } priest wag near, and gazing om him fixedly, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

* Geka ' asronb | left the ball-room, and stole 
up ‘the: servants’ étair-case. She reached jRay- 
inond’s F room; ‘and,. in 9 panic: of haste, put, on 
the baa of black serge that lay across the bed. 

0 need of a mask; the hood came so 
fay overt e ‘fave that, if she, chose, nothing: but 
the eyes gould b be e seen, ts it 

he servants’ sthir-case ywas dimly, lighted, and 
she Peery down them with, ‘hadow-like stillness, 
open, ® eel door, and Jet, herself. into, the 
zrounds t wh here Was, Bhe, to. go? Not, in 
front, where all the, wines ; and shrubs were:afire 
with lamps ;, the. other way, certainly, where but 
a v lights twinkled, star-like, in the boughs, and 

dowy places, lay ‘dark, gnderneath, There® 
fugitive or a heroic man, ready to braye death 
for the sake of his love, might find shelter, and 
possibly escape ec 
Down t pra CT flower-beds, 
across, a Jawp,,t roken up, with rose-thickets and 
syringa-bushes,. the girl, made her way, swift as 
thought, « and, lacker than | a shadow, She dared 
not all, sg had ‘scarcely the power to draw.a 
deep reat sue 4, conflict of hope and terror 
had seized, :pon 1eF 5 Nos acired bird ever flitted 
through a wood 1 aae wildly, than she threaded 
fee dabyrinth 9 of, dead flowers, and_ over-ripe 
eaves, in search of one, she dreaded and longed 
to find. 

- Ke Tast she ‘paused, “gut of breath, beneath the 

bran hes ‘of a great maple, ‘that had already car- 
the turf. with its golden leayes,, A few 
ie winkleda smeng the billows of ‘yellow foliage, 
e trank was at lin darkness, and she leaned 
against it with 9 hand, to -her heart, afraid to 
move, for it seemed to her that, through the rustle 
of fa. Jing leaves, she had heard footsteps, that 
might , be those of a spy, or, almost as terrible, 
the cautious esr of her lover. 

‘Grace! Grace! If you are here, speak to 
me Le 

girl, s sprang { ‘forward, -no longer afraid, no 
longerin doubt. “° 
+ Uh, ‘Barxingford, I am here, waiting for you, 
trembling fo for “Foul Bat so, glad, so. glad !’’ 

She wag. in arms, He, too, had on & 
pricst’s gown, ‘but the hood was thrown kack, 
She could see his | dear. face clearly, 1t was 
very, pale, his the eyes, were bright os stars, the 
lips cur with smiles that seemed to, mock, at 
dangér. 
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* Again you havel risked everything to: find 
me, : 1 must not thank you. ':It >isiéo wild; so 
msh! But I love you: for ith, se:dearly! 
That is. all I can give to oreerciogtt cheré at’ 
the peril of life.” tao 
. “There, there |. My’ beloved we meat not 
think of that. It was ‘impossible to/be: so near, 
and not try to snatch one hour:of happiness! 
Besides, the peril is) mot so: great... I have a 
brave companion, who leta ‘no, man block his 
path to love or ambition: _'Thé two-good: Yankee 
swords we wear under our disguises will cut oar 
way, bev to Washingtor's) camp, iyou-can be 
spre.”’ dove vd 9 

“And are you, indeed, with’ Washington ar 

; Yes, my. ; girl;’ and near,-his ;person,) too. 
When we meet. again I shall ‘be at the head of a 
command. If we had light) enowgh;; you! would 
see. General’s uniform under this) fettersome 
robe, and a good swerd, thatshas! knowns little 


of war since I escaped from your scarlet blood-: 


hounds.” frranaf”) + 
«Let me look,”’ said Grace, sweeping ‘haek the 
priest’s robe with her hands,  ‘‘ Blue and buff ! 
Iyery.inch a soldier! I never knew how: grand 
you were till now! No wonder that young lady 
was proud and, happy: when Gen. Arnold asked 
her:to share his honers, even though she did be- 
long to the king’s party. But I have soniething 


better than that—a soldier and: a statesman, ‘both : 


inone... Tell me, nenmy have yas eg been in 
battle ?”” ost 

“More than once, Dialing, We have fought 
our way inch by ingh,-. Almost every hour. has 
its;skirmish, We retreat a little each: day, but 
very, slowly. . The. days sre dérk :with | us just 
now, but, disasters and, clouds only idspire our 
General with fresh courags.,;,, But) for him, the 
army, would break, up{ im ‘a! week.; ;With him, 
we shall eurely conquer,; though half, Eagland 
should hurl itself on,our sheres; and! Congress 
prove inefficient in the y Salta, ag it has been i in 
the: pas' ” 

“But all this time you canister Gabigney paid 
Grace, to whom country, patriotidm, victory, 
were,as nothing compared to the man for whom 
she loved them all. 


Barringford did. not answor, her,' gaye :by a! 
gentle kiss on her upturned foreliead,, | He knew’ 


welljenough that death was forever in his path ; 


that any day that fair girl might become a widowy}! 


bereft.of a widow's mournful privilege of grief. 
He could not think of this, and, not feel, a cliok- 
ing of the throat, and hot tears elose'to his tyes: 
At, last. he whispered, ‘im a voioe soft, and ten- 
der! with compassion, 
“God is good. He will nee me for your Heh ir 


my Grace. °: We! must only ‘think that ‘a free 
waits will Sonie day ‘gives to each otlier."” 
'*t But-we love each: other.” 
) Grace drew:cldse'to rey: and pressed her head 


i tdchio bosons: 


4¢ In! that is dat" hagptnet,” she whispered. 
No one can take:this one blessing from us: If 
we could only’ meet riow’and then, free from 
this: awful’ sénse of danger. If I could hear 
from you.” 

“You shalhy: It is for this; as well as the 
sweet joy of seeing you, that I have come. ~ At 
least ‘we roust hear'from' each other. | Is there no 
one to whom letters can Be.sent ?”’ 

. Yes» one. The young ‘English officer who 
warned us of peril that night, in the Bowling 
Green: If, you could only see him for a mo- 
ment.’ ' eit i 

“«Twill!) AhP* 

Barringford. hurriedly drew his eompahion 
back ‘into ‘deeper shadow, placing the trunk of 
‘the :-miaple ‘between’ her ‘and’ some persons Who 
wete approaching its shelter; one in a Greek 
dress, that shone ‘out ‘richly when the light 
struck’ it; the other a’ slight, dark figure, ‘in 
priest's garments, whom Grace recognized at 
once as Raymond, the person she had been 
speaking of. They walked slowly’ forward, ‘and 
instead-of pausing at the maple, moved on to the 
deepest part of the grounds. Scarcely had they: 
passed; when Rhoda Clyde*came down from the 
house, following with s silent swiftness that 

seemed ghost-like to those who watched “her.* 
The splendor ‘of—her:diess ‘had been; hurriedly 
subdued bya! black Jadé shawl, which covered 
her at and: fell: _ a abate down her gur~ 
ments.°{ -*0!! 

Swit as’ din aire pent as: ondtenbdes; the girl 
darted through the ‘shadow of the ‘maple, and 
evidently heating voices beyond, followed them. 

Then’ Barringford ‘and "Grace moved out of 
their retreat, and lréid:a rapid conference in an- 
other part of the grounds. 

\Riioda Clyde liad beer preatly disturbed wwhtin 
she daw Miss Kingsford leave thé ball-room,' but 
when her place of: retredtwas broken up by the 
caréless action of the-niask im'Continental wni- 
form; and Andre ‘alsé left the/ dancers after whis- 
pering for a moment with a young priést, who 
glided toward ‘hirh as he left the window, a sharp 
isuspictontook possession’ of her. 

Had Grace ‘Kingsfefd ¢overed the snow of her 
dress with» a priest’s gown, and so planned an 
interview with Andre? The size of the priest, 
the grace of his movements, all led to the belief 


:}that some woman, and who else could it be, was 





seeking the man she had found it so difficult to 
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conquer. Stung; by this thoughts she was:about 
to follow these. two. persons, and: dis¢over: their 
secret, when the Continental..offieer! came.tip to 
her.with an air half-careléss, half-imperious, an‘ 
asked her to dance. Rhoda liked thewmixy ‘which! 
she..considered .in keeping ‘with the’ audadious 
spirit, that could choose the character, but was 
too intent}on-hér ohject.for compliance. | ’ 

“ Not this dance. Iam) engaged: elsewhere}! ity 
she said. 

* But the nexti waged I have’ the honor, 
then ?”’ 

‘Yes; for the next» I will hold: myself ‘ena! 
gaged,’’ she answered, Hurriedly:: Then, leaving 
the, room;\she darted.-up: stairs; snatched up a 
chawl—the best disguise:shé could find—and 
went into the grounds, After she, passed the);’ 
maple, the sound of Andre’s voice led her: .on;: 
and stealing cautiously behind .# thicket ‘of }' 
lilacs, she held her breath |to listen. 

“My dear boy, are you really acting the spy’ 


upon mein behalf of the dear girl beyond: seaj!}) 


who never can have a rival:in my heart? But 


that I love you almost as tenderly as’ I feel for ;. 


her, we should ‘quarrel. here and for ever: As: 
it is, 1 am glad to. assure you how groundless<dll: 


your suspicions are.” ® 
‘‘ How. can I think that? How'can I. believe: 
it, after. what, I have seen ?’’: was ne gry ee 


rejoinder, 

“What you have seen laughed: didi at- 
tempting to laugh offi his confusion. $6 rigs and 
where 2?’ |. fi onodt* 8 

‘*Inthe parlor} whensk isaw+—~” 

“Ah, I’ remember.» But, :my ‘dear Chasjeyy, 
have you seen) so: little of! Gut ¢amp-life here, 
that you are shocked because a fellow is.now 
and then tempteil to kiss: a fairchand: when it is 
almost forced upon you, to say'nothing: of ‘lips, 
red-ripe with smiles that tempt you ?”’ 

“‘ Hush; sir!” interrupted ‘thé .young' priest, 
haughtily,  ‘‘ Sueh ! nngnagy'te an on te one 
we both profess to love.”«! «1; 

« An insult to her ?.- Oh, Chasley, wintinhey 
you are! Ag i8:'your Bweet sister cduld feel’ 
even disdain for the -idle! fiattery this half-Rebel 
coquette forces. ‘one to. bestew jupon’ ‘her. ‘To 
mention these two! pefsons in the same day is 

‘* Sacrilege? Yet you profess love! to this wo- 
man. You could -not bestow more \seeming 
homage,on @ queen,”:said thé »priest; with pas- 
sionate-warmth,, *+You a - * pure love by 
the semblanee of iti” 7 

“Not 26, This lady knoers as well as Ido 
that she receives dross for'tinsel. when we meet 


»play my part, perhaps, too well. 


impossible: for,@ vmaln; with \good blood in his 
 veinjito think seriously of/a ‘person who ‘at the 
 hestris butcthe hanger-onof;a:man made rich by 
twade, dan: adventuress: at’ heart, a coquette by 
nature, a falsehood in every thought and feeling. 
Noy noy:my dedr boy} if!fou ‘insist on being 
} jealous im: ‘your sister’s:’behalf, do not choose 
Miss:@Qiyde for'the object: She is too far re- 
moved ‘by natureand position for the possibility 
of ‘distarbingmy ‘life?’ Sach wonien as she is 
amuse one for an: hoiir, but'always have the dis- 
tasteiof self-eontempt in an honest man’s heart. 
 ¥du must met degradethe ‘feeling I have for your 
sister by such orange as yen have been ready 
to pi on’? (iw |! 

‘ Homage to # soulless’ or designing woman is 
at ail hentia molt! bo thi good and true,’’ said 
‘the: dad; with) impetuous warmth. ‘‘ My sister 
‘may not) feel ‘the stigma ‘herself, but she will 
‘ktiow that you have in some way degraded your- 
sehifiid! jobiesa aw 

*« Charley |’’ 
0 44 Wall? tpcicy 
! #¥ou showld remember that we are both sol- 
diers;» and! such’ language may be carried too 
far.” 
“T only ‘remember that we were——”’ 
Here thé'boy’s voice broke, and he turned his 
head aside; that Andre might not see the passion 


§ that disturbed his face, 


‘That we were,’ and ever shall be the best 
friends in the world,” said Andre, laying his 
hand on the yourig man’s shoulder, and looking 
in his*face with one of those winning smiles that 
few menor women could ‘resist, ‘‘ I swear to you, 
Raymond, that I\léve your sweet sister dearly, 
go dearly that ‘no other’ woman can ever come 
between my heart and ‘her.’” 

The young priest’ lifted his eyes to thet hand- 
some and edriiest face; and subdued the quiver 
ing of his lips*exough to speak. 

“ Yet:you cohld———” 

Again he broke down, afraid that the tears in 
his voice might bétray the cruel emotion that al- 
most ¢hokedhimi: 

‘* Could meet'an ‘actress on her own stage, and 
But I tell you, 
Raymond, this: Rhoda ‘Clyde ‘is nothing to me. 


: For a tim’ I absolutely disliked her.”’ 


wn eaten sniiled; ‘bitterly, and shook his 
head. 

«*T did, indeed) and now ‘distrust has taken 
the place df dibliké,”"* . 
“T have dlwaye ‘distrusted ‘her,” said Ray- 
mond; «always ‘hated hér, “If it had been the 
fair, sweet girl whose place this Rhoda Clyde 





as.we did to-night. She must know that it is 


craves, I could have forgiven it.’’ 
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“And might, have bad beter eauge for anger, 
for a fairer, or more gentle lady does not, exist in 
this troublesome country; but even, she would 
fill to, shake my faith, I do pot say this that 
you may be silent about this unhappy business, 
but because you are my friend, and, God will- 
ing, will, some time, be my brother, Now for- 
give me, and cast this handsome adyenturess 
fom your mind ; for a thousand sych women I 
vould not give you a moment’s pain. Come, 
come, Raymond, believe me, and let us be friends. 
oee more.’ 

Andre reached forth his. hand with . ® grace 
that the lad could no longer resist, ‘ II am 
very jealous for my sister,” he said, giving his 
hand with a faint laugh, ‘‘but,one must, not be 
wrelenting. So that you do not sin against. her 
again, I must forgive.” eee f, 

“Tn her name, Raymond, nr 

“Tn her name? Oh, yes! I think she never 
quld be angry with you long., Only we must 
not tell her. If all this makes meso un- 
happy, think how she would suffer, loving you 
pol” 

“There, now, that we are “iieinds, let us, go 
back.to the house,’’ he answered. ‘I will avoid 
this handsome-flirt, and dance nothing but state- 
lyminuets with the ugliest dowager in the room,”’ 























his arm, and moving out_of the shadows where 
Rhoda Clyde stood, trembling with wrath,and 
shame, her hands clenched, her cheeks, on fire, 
and her eyes blazing, like those. of;a,wildani- 
mal, as she Jooked at those retreating forms 
through the thicket in which she had concegled 
herself. 

« It was nome Rhoda Clyde, they were re- 
viling,” she muttered. “Great Heavens! that any 
man living should have dared to speak such 
words! §o, so, this noble English gentleman jis 
engaged. He loves another, yet has the auda- 
city to make a pretence of love to me. Ah, that 
I, Rhoda Clyde, should have been’ so near a 
grand passion twice in my life, and failed—fail- 
ed? Not yet, not yet! The game is but half- 
played out. They have dared to laugh at ‘me! 
Oh, if Arnold had done so much, I would have 
killed him,” 

With these wild thoughts hovering through all 
her features, Rhoda crept out of the thicket like 
& panther from its lair, and went toward the 
house, trampling down the flower-beds in her 
rage, and careless that:the frost and earth clung 
to her embroidered slippers. Once her shawl 
caught on the thorns of a rose-bush. She turned 
sharply, and tore it away, leaving shreds of the 
costly lace among the browsed leaves with a sort 

















sid Andre, drawing the hand -he held through. 





of fierce delight, for, in her blind rage, it wasia 
relief to tear, something savagely. 

Thus, brilliant. with passion, wildly pe 
in her hot anger, the, girl passed into the house, 
hating every person in it., Ifshe had ever loved 
Andre, that love. turned .to. gall and wermwood 
now. , She longed. to, meet :him face to face, to 
smite him with her white hand on the mouth 
that had dared to geoff 2t her, She hated him, 
and because of .his disaffection, all. mankind; 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Rauopa entered the ball-room, with the, beauty 
of Lucifer in her face,,. The first person on whom 
her eyes fell was the Continental officer, who: evi- 
dently stood waiting for her, for. he came forward. 
eagerly. The music of some new dance had just 
struck up.,,/ It. was stirring, and thet. gave his 
step all the elasticity of a march. j 

**T have been waiting. Come! No one, else 
must lead to such music., It stirs the blood likea 
battle-cry,’’ he said, grasping her daintily-gloved 
hand in his buff gauntlet, and moving up the room. 

Through all the tumult of her rage, Rhoda felt 

a wild.thrill pass over her. Was it the man’s 
air, or voice?, Was it the imperative will that 
conquered, even, hers? Ido; not know, but she 
left her hand in his, clasp, and, without-a word 
of protest, walked.in among the dancers, usurp-. 
ing the position of leader, as if that were hers, 
of course, Im an,ingtant she gaye |herself up to 
the:.musio, and 'to, a, more enthralling sensation 
than music ever produced. 

Like a wild bird: on the wing; Rhoda went 
down, the. swift windings of that dance. The 
radiance of intense passion made her wondrously 
beautiful. Her. lips .were bright red; and well 
they might, be, for shehad; bitten them, in her 
wrath, till drops of blood stained them. To all 
this was added a strange glow of excitement, 
which no human pen can describe. 

There was one feature of the dance that gave 
the lady to the arms of her partner, with a step 
that approached our modern waltz; end in this 
the dance énded. During this supreme moment 
her partner’s breath swept her face; his arm 
held her firmly one instant. Then she stood, 
pale, and out of breath, as if some sudden fear 
had seized upon her, The word that escaped 
her parted lips was uttered in a whisper. 

** Arnold !”” 

**Come!”’ he whispered back. 
not miss us. Come!’’ 

Her arm stlll rested in his., He led her from 
the room, and walked boldly. down the front 
stair-case, into the grounds she had just left. 


“They will 
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dintiums ial sit inajle leaves’ had’ all 
burned out, and: they stood only in’ the light” of 
the ‘stars. ‘But the man liad takett Off his iinsk, 


and the face ‘of Benedict Arnold was fully’te-' 
véaled. «There, in the very den of his fdes, he’ 
hid come to look once more on the’ fact’ of 


Rhoda Clyde. She knew this, — her _— 
was soothed. her 19 

“Great Heavens!’ hier eeatinl eaciabit he 
exclaimed. ‘Is it that you are'gind té see me?” 

“Glad? Oh, yes! I think I am glad!” she 
answered, with warmth. ‘For gnee more you 
are mine, wholly mine. * I have’ bat to lift my 
voice, ‘and you are a dead man !’?"°! 

oe But you will not’ lift youtvelh} ‘for it was 
love> that’ brought ‘me nae} eae even ‘niy 
will cannot conquer.” 

*'Love!l”” 

=«¢ Do not sneer at the word. Reiidlihes Rhoda, 
I loved you first, and shall love you ‘ast. Tae 
is)why you find me by your side.” ove 

*#©You love me!” Yes, as men love the flowers 
they have thrown away.” 

No, no! As a man loves the woman who 
shares his nature, who mates him soul afd'brain ; 
who has the mercy to forgive, and strength to 


forget. Oh, girl! girl! I ‘wa mid to give’ 


you up, thrice mad to let you edmé’hére, ‘Where 
I must seek you at the risk of my ‘lifé.”’ 

~** Arnold; have you’ so “er acd 3 me 
alone'?’” 


0 Am! T not‘here? “What lve! bale! hove wie 


me into the midst of stich! apenas we dis- 
covery is death ?” 

«But why did you oome?” nid hibr a, 6 

«That I might see, ‘with my dwn dyes; ff what 
has become the gossip of two armied ¢an ‘pe true ; 
if'Rhoda Clydé had forgotten’ ‘the “dld days, in 
her taiey for @ British ‘officer they call John 
An 

John Andie?’ hate bind!” |! 


, mara on i 


ta 





WT know how mntich, being outside the curtains 
of that recess While-you both lingered there.”’ 

‘You 'there?”” © 

‘Yes. It was'iny awkward sword that broke 
up the very pretty picture you made.” 

« And you heard——’* 

“Everything. Do not take the trouble to 
blush. Have I not said that we are alike, heart 
and soul, evéii’in our unfaithfulness. It is not 
wonderful that you tried to love that man, only 
the thing was impossible, as it is for me to love 
any other woman. You see that I can forgive ; 
but ‘let that pass. We have but a few golden 
minutes, * One’ word. Say that you love me, in 
spite of everything. 

“ And if T could forgive, what then ?”’ 

‘“Why, then, leave this place. Go back to 
your old home, and wait till I have command 
there. It may be a long time before that may 
happen, but I shall yet be the military master of 
Philadelphix,‘and you must be there to receive 
mé, ‘to’ share fi ‘my power, to be the secret ad- 
viser of my actions, Will you leave this place, 
and wait for my day of power in your old home, 
Rhoda Clyde?” : 

“T do not know whether it is love or hate 
that impels me,’ answered the girl; “but I will 
go.’ ‘This city is’ hxteful to’ me. “My will alone 
has ‘kept the family here. Mrs. Kingsford shall 
for ‘oncé have ao way. ’ We will return to 
Phitadelph 

w AHA oti ‘for my ediming ?”” 

Pe or ‘for evil, for love or for hate, 
yes.” 

“Tt énowgh. Now I thust be gone. Ina 
few moments it will be the hour for unmasking. 
Before ‘then, ‘Wwe ‘taust make good our escape. 
Hark!’ "the eldeR is'ettiking! “Farewell! Fare- 
well! Remember this. I have risked both honor 





LOVE'S. LESSON. 





. BY ANNIE BOBERTSON NOXON. 





3 Wir should you give a thorn to me, 
"°" Who gave Spring’s freshest rose to you? 
You say it thrived upon the tree,’ 
Fed by the self-same sun and dew 
Which made the rose so fair to see. 


The Summer-time is russet now; 
The winds, that shook the roses down, 
Have mixed and braided for my brow 
This thorny wreath and crown— 





I know not when, nor how. 





and ‘life only'to look on ‘your face. Farewell.” 
(TO BR CONTINUED.) 
Well, pain nor, anguish ne/er can steal 
The first sweet perfume of that flower; 
Nor my fond heat forget to feel 
' ../ The charnyvof love’s deceptive hour, 
Nor.time dissolve its geal. 


It is d lesson love has taught 
To other hapless souls, I know ; 
A lesson all too dearly bought, 
But foolish hearts will have it so, 
And still the bitter-sweet is sought. 























bei EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 
BY EMILY H. MAY, 
By We give, this month, a walking-rostume for a ; seam for three inches, forming a cuff, which ter- 
ue young lady, of a very light-gray camel':-hair ma- } minates also with a small bow of the material. 
a} This design will look well in any of the fine 
iid striped mohair or woolen materials now so much 
sa; worn, and which may be bought from twenty-five 
den cents up to one dollar per yard. Eighteen yards 
in will be required. 
. The next is a simple walking-costume of dark, 
self-colored merino or cashmere, braided either 
a" with a darker shade of the same color, or black, 
and : 
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terial, striped with dark-blue in pincttipes:: stripes. The 
skirt is bordered in front with a deep bias plait- 
ing, sewn on with a double heading, and two 
Jows of stitching. At the back there is a deep 
gthered flounce. Princess tunic, buttoned the 
entire length of the front, and bordered with a 
plaiting cut on the bias, and three inches deep ; : 
it is looped up at the back, under a large bow of — —_ 
the material, or silk, if preferred, edged with a} as may be preferred. The skirt is bordered with 
plain bias band. From beneath this bow falls a} a gathered flounce, ornamented at the top with 
wide breadth of the material, reaching almost } a row of braiding. Full, round tunic, draped at 
tothe edge of the skirt; this is similarly trim- } the sides with buttons. The deep cuirass jacket 
med with a plain bias band. Pointed pocket, is also ornamented with braiding, as are the 
formed of plaits, and placed far back, with a bow } collar and cuff. We need hardly say, that fringe 





atthe point. Close coat-sleeves, open at the back 
Vor. LXX.—20 





or knife-plaiting, of the material, ma) be substi- 
233 
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tuted for the braiding, if preferred. The design 
for making the costume is so simple and pretty, 
that it will, bear almost any kind of trimming. 


Fourteen or fifteen yards of niaterial will be ré- }" 


quired. 
Next is a dress suitable either for walking or 


house-costume, for a young lady. The under- 


skirt i is of ngvy-blue cashmere, ornamented with $ 


a fine double-row of knife-plaiting ; ; the upper, 


or cashmere and silk. The velvet or silk is used 
for the waistcoat and sleeve-trimmings, and for 


the bow at: the. fake @ The front of the bodice 


turns back, with revers over the waistcoat, while 
the lower axe 5 oe to form two square 





one put on to halle the. skirt’ has a slight 
demi-train, finished with oa and loops ‘near 
the waist to, facilitate: she A 


basques:: The basque at the'back is corded with 
the velvet or silk. 





walking. The. Pee? 2 


of 


bow and a. Standing collar. Ten yards of 
plaid, and eight yards of cashmere for the skirt, 
twetity-seven buttons, four yards of ribbon, two 
atid ‘a ‘Hialf inches “Wide, will be’ required: A 
half-worn silk may be remodeled for the under 
skirt of this costume ‘at but little expense. 

Next is the baek and front’ view of a pretty 
waistcoat-bodice, made of cashmere and velvet, 


In the: front of ‘the. number,'we give the. back 
and ‘front of ai paletot for autumn, for a young 
Miss of eightior ten: years, It is of gray plaid 
choth;of-very small pattern}, The bows, and 
lining of» the ‘hood! of the: same color. . It is & 
pretty design for-n paletot of fawn-colored alpaca 


% or cloth, ‘with: hood, lining, and bows of rese- 


colored ribbon. The pattern! is only a simple 
double-breasted sacque, belted at the back, there- 
fore can readily be cut by almost any one having 
a good sacque-pattern, making some little altera- 


tion, perhaps. 
Next, also in the front of the number, is 4 
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pretty out-door costume for a girl from four to 
six years ; also suitable for the early fall months. 
Dark-gray diagonal cloth, to be trimmed with 
light-gray silk or twilled woolen serge. The 
under-bodice is high to the throat, and buttoned 
down the front. The paletot is plaited at the 
back, and loose in front, where it, fastens cama, 
wise with knots and ends of the gray silk, or 
other trimming. The whole is edged with a nar- 
pw bias band, cuffs, collar, and plait dévwri thé 
tack. Sash of ribbon fastened on with a small 
band, finished with a button at each point. 

Next we give a skirt for a walking-dreg® 
This elegant skirt is suitable to be made of 
nsterial. Our model was of black silk. , 


trimmed entirely with its own material, and : 


will require ten yards of silk, or eight of 
double-width goods, such as cachmere, timnise- 
cloth, etc. 


s 








We give next, a box-plaited slip, for a child of 
two years. It is low in the neck, and short 
sleeves. A high-necked yoke and long sleeves 
may be substituted at pleasure. The whole is 
trimmed with a deep Hamburg, open-worked 


and insertion. The insertion heads the 
on the skirt, and is used for the yoke and 
vhich are finished with a narrow edge 


if he front of the number we give a girl’s 
Byemront ond back. It is made of rough, 
h, which may be water-proof, but should 
Oiheavy. It is intended, of course, for 

ig@° Wrap, but, if used for a journey, 
sl a dress underneath. The 
easted, and the back is trimmed 

pward with wide, black braid. 

‘Giethe same page, a girl’s dress, 

ed with a bias gathered 

Sl\of the dress, headed with 

i The over-dress is of 

is buttoned down in 

with bias bands of the 
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GIRL’'S PALETOT. 


— 


BY EMILY HM. MAY. 


This paletot is intended for a girl hetween ten 
and twelve, It is somewhat in the Ulster style, 
and is made of either tweed or light cloth, and is 
bordered with fur. Cashmere may also be used 
with feather trimming. Our pattern consists of 
five pieces—one front, half of back, hood, pocket, 

286 


and sleeve. The back is drawn into the figure 
by means of two pattes, which are fastened into 
the séam under the arm, and are buttoned in 
the centre. The paletot fastens in front, with» 
single row of buttons. The hood is lined with 
silk, and the envelope pocket is on the right only. 








DIAGRAM FOR THE GIRL’S PALETOT. 
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No.1. Haur or Fronr. 
No. 2. Har or Back. No. 4. Haur or Hoop. 
No. 8. Har or SLEEVE. 
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BY MBS. JANE yaarae ee 





| ! 2 
This wip: be worked with two colors through- $ draw it through all the violet loops; then with 
out. The ground in white, the hick stitch in ‘ the white wool round the ne take up the next 
color. Maké a chain of white with single Berlin : loop, and finish this stitch with the violet wool. 
wool, and a No. 8 tricotée hook, the width you 3 Work a\“ fly,” or thick stitgh in the next stitch, 
require your stripe. Then join the two wools, } snd repeat the two altgtdately throughout the 
the first stitch in white, take violet or colored 3 row. 
woo} in the needle, take up the next loop. ‘The 3 You-work back plain in the usual way, using 
woo} round the needle, take up-the loop again, § the wools alternately, and repeat the first row, 
the Joop round the-neédle; take up the woo! a Staking ‘gare to put the violet stitch over the 
third 4ime; the white wool round the needle, 3 plain white pf the previous row. 


¢ 
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BORDERS, WORKED WITH COLORED SILKS. 
\ , j 
BY MRS.-SANE weaves. 


Either kid, cloth, cashmere, or linen may be They are worked in satin and back stitches, 
used as the foundation for these pretty borders, } and with two shades of silk, and are both ex- 
which will be useful for many purposes. ceedingly effective. 
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DISH D’'OYLEY, WITH DETAIL OF BORDER. 


BY MEBs 


The plain part of the d’ Oyley is of Irish linen. 
The size can be varied to suit the dishes for which 
the d’Oyleys are required. 

Matetials: Waved ‘braid, the size shown in the 
design, Evans’ erochet-cotton, No. 80, steel cro- 
chet-hook. . 

' 


Fold and sew into,shape the starsto the exact 
form and size shown. Make as many as are 
needed for the d’Oyley. 

For the centre of star, icréchet) one dotble in’ 
& point of-braid, three chain ; repeat three times 
more; 

Cut out paper of the size you wish the d’Oy- 
ley ‘and place the star upon it at the dis- 
tanceg-shown, Place the edge ‘braids onthe 
papell aad work 28 follows, with the ion 
that you Yagat adeouinodate ‘the: by more 
or less chain“Stitches here and there, so as to 





SANE WEAVER. 


make the work lie flat: Oue double in the right- 
hand short point of star that is folded over, four 
chain, One single into first point of edge braid, * 
four chain, one single in next point of edge braid, 
three chain, one.single into a point of edge and 
next point of star together, four chain, one single 
into themext point. of star.and point of edge to- 
gether, three.chain, one single into thenext point 
of edge braid, thee ¢ ‘one single into next 
point of edge braid, le #hkia, one Bingle into 
short paint of site, Pose on ithe back of this 
point and next pottt Of star with « chain, then 
work to the top'ofgeetnd point, twist the cotton 
twice round the hadk, itisert the hook into the 
opposite point of mext-star, Work off the loops 
on the hook downward ; work one single into the 
point of braid, nine ¢liain, one simgle into the 
next point of braid, four chain, cross to next point 
of braid of seeond star, four chain, one single in 
the centre of last nine chain, three chain, one 
single into next point. Work at the back of next 
point the same as for last star, six chain, one 
single in-the third of! fitst nine chain, three 
chain, one single into the next point of edge 
braid. Repeat from * for the entire length. 
Work the other tide of edge the same as last, 

omitting the work between ‘the stars. After 
working the nine chain, work up the last six 
stitches with six single, six chain, cross to next 
star, ‘work up ‘with six ‘siigle in successive 
stitches, then continue for the length... 
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WORK-BAG. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


This bag may be used fora carriage-bag, work- 
bag, etc. The stripes are of Java canvas, with 


the designs shown, and worked alternately. 
These may be worked in wool or filoselle. The 





puffed stripes may be of velvet, silk, or satin. 
The joining of the stripes and the entire bag is 


We 


trimmed with a leaf-trimming of ribbon. The 
bag is neatly lined with silk. 





EDGINGS IN EMBROIDERY. 








TOBACCO-BAG-CROCHET. 


BY HENRY J. 


Mareriats: Gray an crimson purse-silk, 
mackintosh for lining, fine steel hook, narrow 
braid for strings. 

Make the lining of the mackintosh first; sew 


the seams neatly together. Make a chain with 
the crimson silk sufficiently long to go round the 
bottom of the bag, join round, and work two 
rounds of trebles with the crimson silk. 

8d Round (with gray silk double:) Crochet 
into every stitch. 

4th and 5th Rounds (with the same color:) 
One single into every stitch. 

6th Round: The same as 8d round. 

7th and 8th Rounds: The same as 4th and 5th 
rounds. 





VERNON. 


9th Round: The samo as 2d round. 

10th and 11th Rounds: The same as Ist and 
2d rounds. 

12th to 28d Rounds: The same as 3d to 9th 
rounds, 

Then repeat from Ist round for the entire 
depth, finishing with the dark treble rows. 

For the top edge, with gray silk, work one 
double, pass over one, six treble in the next, pass 
over one; repeat. 

Run the string double through the treble rows 
at the top (see design,) and fasten at each end 
with a tassel made of silk. One or two colors 
may be used. 


EDGING. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAf, 
ve 


Rao Carpets.—The prettiest and newest ¥ 
rags is to make them into rugs. These rag 
carpets, are becoming quite the fashion 
only out-wear all others, but richer combii 
and more original ones, can be obtaiméd, 
carpets generally. The ground forthese-is x 
canvas, known as “burlaps,” such as ts uséd tok packing 
bags. The pattern is roughly outlined on ‘the burlap, and | 
the rags, which are cut into little bits ébout Ralf an_ineh | 
wide, (the length is of no consequence,) are dfawn through 
the meshes of the canvas with a large cro¢hetneedie ‘on 
the wrong side, leaving loops to stand up og the right side, 
This, of course, forms loops on the wrong? #idé*also;- but 
these are only just long enough to secure the rags. No 
fastening is needed, as they must be drawn through tightly. 
enough to keep them in place without it, Every three or 
four meshes of the canvas will generally do; but * cera 
will soon show the right distance. Sometimes © pil : 
the right side is cut, but oftener not. Thishis no 
domestic branch of industry in New England, where the 
firmers’ wives employ the long winter nings in this 
work. Itis also being introduced into chattitable institu- 
tions. The work is not difficult to¢be learngd. Some pre- 
fer a frame to stretch the burlaps on ; Otherpdlo it best with- 
out. The rugs are, many of them, really beautiful, and 
command a good price. The prettiest are those in Arabes- 
que patterns, which resemble Persian mats. Of two now 
before us, ove ‘has a light-gray border, with a Greek pattern 
in a darker shade; the centre is deep-blue, with a Greek 
device in black in the middle; the other is blue, with a 
scarlet star in the middle, gray ‘border, with smaller blue $ 
and scarlet stars. These are very simple but effective pat- 
terns. The taste and ingenuity of the worker can readily 
supply a variety of designs. These rugs must net be con- 
founded with the old-fashioned rag-carpet, which was woven, 
and woven generally without reference to color. 


Psycue Wits Her Lamp.—In our October number for 
1875, we gave a beautiful steel-ongraving, ““Payche And 
Vase,” after a picture painted for the Emperor of Austria, 
by the celebrated artist, R, Beyschlag. The Emperor has 
since had a companion picture painted, by the same artist. 
This is the one which we engrave for this number. We 
referred, last year, to the story of Psyche as, perhaps, the 
most beautiful in all Pagan Mythology, and gave an out- 
line of the incidents. We think we may say that no pub- 
lication, in the United States, gives such steel engravings 
as “ Peterson.” For our November number we havo, if pos- 
sible, an even more beautiful one. Look out for it! 

Be Earty In Tue Frerp.Do tiot lose a single day in 
securing your club subscribers for 1877! If you put it off, 
somebody else may get ahead of you.. Write to us for a 
specimen copy to assist you: 'we sen@ specimens for such 
purposes, gratis. “Peterson” has never‘been so good as it 
will be next year: Our motto js, “ Always forward!” 

—— 

THREE SuBSCRIBERS, at a dollar and sixty. cents each, will 
entitle you to a copy, gratis, of the superb premium engray- 
ing for 1877, “The Surrender of Gornwallis.” Similar pict | 
tures bring five dollars at retail stotes: Wet for $4.80 you 
get not only this magnificent steel engraving, but also three 
copies of “ Peterson” for 1877, and postage paid at that, 
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her, * series of articles on the “Flower-Garden,” 


2 author of @ 


Over “ Frowsr-Garven” Sertes.—We begin, in this num- 
which 
expressly prepared for us, and which will be 

twelve or fifteen articles. We commence 


cles has, for many years, been valaing 
flowers fo pleasure. He is, therefore, better fitted 
for this particular task than a professional florist even, for 
“while he has wtqiired ail the knowledge of the latter, he 
knows better what Comes within the wants and means of 
‘agar The fault of books on flowers, written 

r floriats, is that they assume everybody has 
nude green-houses, and is prepared to spend mints of 
money. “What has long been wanted is a series of short, 
pithy articles, for evéry-day nse, adapted for each month in 
‘the yearj/and this want we believe that our “ Flower-Gar- 
den,” begun in this dumber, will at last supply. 


a Promises ALWAYS Kerrt.—The old-established magazines 


are always the onesfomwhich to subscribe. They have so 
much capital! inv tes have such a reputation at stake, 
that they cannot to deceive the public. New enter- 
prises have nothing. to lose, if they fail, and hence they 
promise without ‘never really intending to keep the 
half of them, Bittt “thre: Old established periodicals cannot 
afford to do this. They have a character to sustain, and 
what they promise, they must, they know, fulfill. 

A New Fasnron that promises to create a furor is to trim 
dresses from the throat to the hem of the skirt, together 
with the sleeves, pockets, revers, etc,, with very small, 
round, flat métal buttons; these are ect on in a series of 
four, five, or six rows. When they ate selected of gilt or 
silver, they niake the wearer look quite Oriental, and every- 
thing Oriental is now the rage. 

¥Frowers May Br Preservep for many months by dip- 
ping them carefully, as soon as gathered, in perfectly 


} limpid gum-water, After allowing them to drain for two 


or three minutes, arrange them in a vase. The gum 
forms a complete coating on the stems and petals, and pre- 
serves their —s and color long after they have be- 
come dry. 

A Great Orrer.—For two dollars and a half we will send 
a copy of “ Peterson” for 1877, and also a copy of the “ Sur- 
RENDER OF Lorp CoRNWALLIS.” This is a rare chance to 
get a fiye dollar picture and “the best of the lady’s books” 
for little more than half the price of any other first-class 
magazine. 

Trrse Ane THe Trwes in which to save a dollar by sub- 
seribing for “ Peterson’s Magazine.” Other first-class maga- 
zines are so much deaver, that even full-price subscribers 
get “ Peterson” for from one to two dollars less than they 
can get others, while clubghbscribers get it for even less. 

Our CoLokep Patrery for this month is to be worked on 
Java canvas in black  Phese Tidy patterns are so popular 
that we are continually being asked for new ones. 

No Marrer Waar Orner Pegroprcats You Take, always 
take “ Peterson.” So say our exchanges almost universally. 
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“Ou Premtvit’ ENGRAViNG ¥Or 1877.—It is Our ddstom, as 
‘our ‘old’ subsctibers “know, ‘to éngrave, every year, a largo- 
‘shied steel ‘plate, to be'given as & prémium ‘to pétions geét- 
igiig ap clvbs. These plates are fn ‘the Highest style of art, 
‘hid Sdst fom! one to two thousand ‘Wollars’ each: ‘The ini- 
prossiéns from*them’ are'such aysell, at rétati, for five dol- 
Jara.” ‘Ib id only durenofmous‘edition which snablés us to 
Afford these expensive éngravinys. ‘No other magazine can 
enter Into competition with tis, ‘in this respect, ‘because tio 
other one lras such'a large circulation. 

(Vor 1877 Aveate’ engraving, “The Surrender of Corn- 
wallis.” This engraving will be of the same size as “ Wast- 
fngton Partixg Fromm ‘His Generals,” and Will be a match- 
picture to! that, the most popular we ‘have éver published. 
It is; ‘on the “whole, ‘the finest we ever undertook. It 
wontains portraits of ‘Washington, Rochambeau, Lincoln, 
@’Hata, Lauzin, Knox, etc., etc. As “a work of art, also 
itis unrivaled. Historical pictires ‘are the highest fn ‘rank, 
ahd this is‘one of the best historical pictures ever printed. 
No howseholil in America should be without it, To secure it get 
up a club for “ Peterson” for 1877. 

For clubs of larger siz¢, an extra ¢opy of ‘the magazine 
will -be given, in- 1877, as usual, ‘in addition tothe premium 
engraving. We mako this statement to prevent mistake. 
No other magasine offers such really valuable inducements fn 
the way of premiums, 


Tae Money Srent In Macazrnes, Booxs, Erc,, ina family, 
is returned twenty fold, in the increased refinement, of its 
members, to say nothing of the pleasure and profit derived. 
Go into a household where no periodicals. are taken, and 
then visit one where they.are, and. mark the difference. 
What dull hours haye been brightened, what heartaches 


cured, by a, bright, fresh magazine! 

Baek NUMBERs OF THIs MAGAZINE can always besupplicd 
bythe publisher. If nows-dfealers say they cannot get them 
ft is‘because they will not take the trouble to order them. 
In such cases, write to us, and we will furnish them. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 

Madame. By Frank Lee Benedict. 3 vols.,12:mo. London: 
Samuel Tinsley.—It was hardly a generation ago, when.a 
great English writer asked, contemptuously, in London, 
“who reads an American book?” Yet here we have an 
American author going to England, with his novels, and 
English publishers competing with each other as to who 
shall print his works. Very few American authors, we 
own, have been as fortunate as Mr. Benedict in this,respect ; 
but this only makes his triumph the greater; this only 
proves how much more lasting his hold is on the public 
than that of most of his cotemporaries. Our old subscribers, 
who have béen reading Mr. Benedict's storfes in these pages 
for so many years, know his merits, and therefore we need 
say little now of this new fiction, than that it is quite equal 
to his best. In some particulars we think it even better than 
either “St. Simon’s Niece,” or “Miss Dorothy’s Charge,” 
probably ‘the finest of his preceding fictions. There is a 
fore, a freshness, a wit in Mr. Benedict ‘that few rival: and 
then he does not run out; the fountain he draws from seems 
inexhaustible. It ‘is ‘a pleasure, occasionally, to get hold 
ofa London novel, with its large type and thick paper; it 
isa real luxury; bat then, ‘alas! it is & luxury for which 
“one has to pay. This novel sells, in England, for about 
eight dollars. When re-published here, it will sell, probably 
for one. 

A Song of América, and Minor Lyrics. By V. Voldo, 1 vol., 
16-mo,. New York: Hanscom 4 Co—A true poetic feeling 
pervades this fittle volume. The “Song of America,” is 
particularly goéd. But many of the sonnets, and other 
tminior poams, are ‘wortliy of al! praise. © * , 


The Widow Seymour.) By)/WillinmE) 8. Baker. 1 vol, 
32 mo, Philada : J..A,, Wagenseller.—The author of this novel 
has already. distinguished ,himself by yarious essays on 
‘social subjects ; and is further known ag an active, and even 
enthusiastic worker in the cause of philanthropy and .t9- 
ligion.., In. the book, before us, he has sought to reach a 
larger audience, young as well as old, by making fiction 
subservient to moral teachings, He has not, however, vie- 
lated probability in the least;, the incidents all flow. from 
each other quite naturally. In one of the chapters, we 
find a very animated description of a Hare and Hound party, 
at Germantown, near. Philadelphia: in which numerousef 
our readers will regognize familiar events and scenes. The 
chapter, jn fact, is a good specimen one ; and whoever reads 
it, will turn back, and begin at the beginning; and having 
once done this, will read the story to the close. 

At The Councillor's. By E. Marlitt. Translated from ‘the 
German. by, Mrs. A. L, Wistar. 1 wol., 12 mo. Philada, : J.B. 
Lippincott d Co.—Few of the German novelists are as popu- 
Jar as E. Marlitt. No translator even equals Mrs. Wistar. 
The present work might have been written in English, atid 
in the purest: English, for all that it betrays to the contrary. 
We are not sure that “ At The Councillor's” is not:superior 
to any other story by the same author except “The Old 
Mam’selle’'s, Secret.” It is a very seasonable book at this 
juncture, when s0 few really good fictions are offering. The 
volume is printed in that elegant manner which pecu- 
liarly distinguishes.the publications of this house. 


Prancatelti's Modern Cook-Book. With Sixty-Two ITlustra- 
tions. 1 vol. 8 vo. Phildida: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.— 
This is a book which has become the standard one of its 
class. The author's celebrity in his profession is a guaran- 
tes of the excellence of the work. The pages abound in 
receipts for first-class dishes of all kinds. Every hotel, even 
of the smaflest pretensions; every confectioner; every pri- 
vate family of means, ought te “have a ‘copy of this work. 
The volume, not only is crowded with explanatory illustra- 
tions, but'‘contains six hundfed pages of letter-press. 

Our Behavior, A Manual of Etiquette aud Dress of the 
Best American Society. By Mrs, E. B, Duffy. 1vol.,:12 mo. 
Philada.: J. N. Stoddart & Co.—So far as a book on etiquette 
can teach good manners we can safely recommend this 
work. It has the additional merit, over most other works 
of the samé ¢lass, ‘that it recognizes the necessity, in Ame- 
rica, of deviating from some of the maxims of politeness 
taught at royal courts and aristocratic circles in Europe. 
It is thoroughly sensible as well as generally reliable. 

Comin’ Thro’ The Rye. A Novel. 1vol.,8vo. New York: 
D. Appleton:&4 Co—The earlier chapters of this novel, which 
describe the life of the ‘children at Silverbridge Manor, are 
among ‘the best of their kind we have ever read; but the 
later chapters, in which ‘the author tries to be tragic, are 
failures, as they are but poor melo-drama at best. With 
care, an improved taste, and amore thorough knowledge 
of hor own abilities, the author, however, will yct make a 
successful novelist. 

Consuelo. By George Sand. 1 vol, 8vo. Philada; T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers.—The recent death of Madame Dude- 
vant, better known under her assumed literary name. of 
George’ Sand, has re-awakened interest in her works, We 
have, here, a new edition of what is, probably, the best of 
all ber novels, and one that can be recommended as in no 
way objectionable. The sequel to it, “The Countess of 
Rudolstadt,” is also in press, 

Helen's Babies, By Their Latest Victim. 1 vol., 16 mo. 
Boston : Loring —The title-page of this little book professes 
to give an account of Helen’s Babies, “their ways, .émno- 
cent, crafty, angelic, impish, witching, and repulsive” 
We leave the reader to find.out in what spirit tho stery.is 
told, The book we think, will have a large sale. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Opinions or THE Paess.—If you are getting up a cluby 
tell thuse you ask what the newspapers all concur in saying 
of “ Peterson.” “No lady ought to be without this maga- 
sine,” declares the Olney (Lll.) News, “it is unquestionably 
the cheapest and best.” Says the Kingston (Canada) Whig :— 
“There are a good many magazines of this class, but none 
that equals ‘Peterson’s’ in the uniform goodness of its 
fashion-plates, engravings and stories.” The Pendleton 
(W. V.) News says :—* Sparkling with good things; nv lady 
should be without it.’ “The favorite of the ladies,” says 
the Williamston (Ky.) Sentinel, “in this section, is ‘ Peter- 
son.’ The last number is a gem.” The Painesville (0.) 
Journal says :—“ Indispensable to every lady.” The Lock- 
Haven (Pa.) Republican says:—‘The most acceptable in 
the land: if our lady readers want a first-class maguzine, 


out delay; but in either case press the lips of the wound, 
or cut closely together, and apply a compress wet with cold 
water, and bind it firmly to the part. [A compress iss 
piece of muslin, folded upon itself, so as tu make several 
thicknesses.) If the wound has come in contact with the 
ground, and there be suspected any dirt, gravel, or other 
foreign substances, lodged in the wound, the part should be 
well washed or cleansed with a soft sponge and cold water. 
Then, to arrest the hemorrhage, or bleeding, it is only necee- 
sary to remember that a compress, with pressure, is the 
remedy, or proper dressing. No cobwebs are needed in the 
case | 

Puncrurep Wounps.—These may be made by thorns, 
bones, nails, tacks, hemlock, or other wooden splints, etc., 
the latter three being specially poisonous to most persons’ 
flesh, probably, or partly, on account of their bruising the 





they should secure ‘ Peterson’s’: the fashion-plates are su- 
perb, and the literary department full of the choicest gems.” 
The Lynn (Mass.) Kecord says:—“ Th. ladies are loud in 
ite praise.” The New Holland (Pa.) Ciarion says :—“ >hould 
find its way into every household.” ‘the Frankford (Pa.) 
Gazette says :—“ Each succeeding issue is a step in advance 
of ite predecessor.” 

ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “ Peterson’” has had, fur twenty years, au average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s MaGazinz, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa, for rms, etc., etc. 

“Latrp’s Bioom or Youtu,” for preserving the skin and 
beautifying the complexion, sustains its well-deserved popu- 
larity for removing Tan, Freckles, and all Blemishes from 
the skin. Sold by all druggists. 

Frank Miter, Son & Co.’s Crown Dressing for Ladies’ 
and Children’s Shoes, is giving universal satisfaction. The 
shoe dealers represent its sale as very large, because of ita 
fine gloss and color, and good effect upon the leather. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


RY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M.D. 


No. X.—AccipEnts, ETc.—CoNnTINUVED. : 

Brorses.—Children, especially in the country, during the 
summer season, are, in their plays and rompings, very liable 
to bruises of their feet, (for they ioathe to wear shoes con- 
stantly,) and less frequently to bruises about the face and 
eyes, from falls, or a cast ball. 

In these simple cases it is only necessary to apply cold 
water, with or without spirits, or vinegar and salt, or even 
bits of ice in a bladder, if the injury is about the face or 
eyes. The soap lini t of the shops, tincture of 
arnica, number six, the flowers of St. John's-wort steeped 
in olive oil, are all useful, and are found in mary family 
cupboards, and are household remedies. The application 
of the last-named article, immediately after a blow has 
been recvived about the eye, will prevent that unsightly 
and abashed “black eye,” so much dreaded. 

Wovunps.—The Yankee nation is proverbial for the love 
of the knife, and nearly every boy has one, and will whittle, 
and not unfrequently cut himself, too, when duwn goes the 
knife, and away he runs, crying, to alarm his mothor. 

Bat there is no occasion to be alarmed at the effusion of 
@ little blood, unless it spouts in jets, indicating that an 
artery is divided or severed, then send for a surgeon with- 








itive filaments of the nerves of the part, giving rise to 
great swelling, intense pain, and violent inflammation, 
which, if not arrested, not unfrequently terminates in teta- 
nus, or lockjaw, or in destruction of the parts by gangrene 
and mortification. 

Every punctured wound from these little articles is 
prone to take on a high inflammatory action of an erysipe- 
latous character, and may lead to tetanus. Hence these 
accidents, though so apparently trivial, at first,in their ap- 
pearance, should be watched with no little solicitude by 
parents; and I am no alarmist, as the reader who has ful- 
lowed me in this department, for the past five years, must 
admit, but I have witnessed too many painful cases, result- 
ing from these simple injuries, not to exhort mothers by s 
word of caution. 

Never be content, then, merely to remove the nail, tack, 
or splint, or the like, and abandon the wound or puncture, 
to take care of itself, as too trivial for further thought. If 
you do,in many instances your notice will be called to 
witness subsequent swelling, pain, and inflammation, which 
may require the original wound to be re-opened by the 
surgeon's knife. 

If any portion of the substance remains in the flesh, it 
must be promptly removed by a surgeon, otherwise the 
muther may at once apply the “lye poultice,” or turpen- 
tine, British oil, number six, or tincture arnica and lauda- 
num, or even a compress dipped in hot water, either article 

lected to be repeated several times a day, till soreness or 
tenderness is gone. 

It is true that, in many cases of this character, no bad 
results follow, even when neglected, but it is much the 
better and safer plan to make some local application to the 
part at once, and avoid the hazard of self-sensure subse- 
quently. 








THE FLOWER GARDEN. 


BY E. E. REXFORD. 
WORK FOR OCTOBER. 

Care of Bulbs—When dahlias have been cut down by 
frost, the tubers should be taken up, and got ready for stor- 
ing away through the winter. Choose some sunny, warm 
day for this work. With a spade, carefully lift the whole 
bunch, and, after cutting off the top close to the ground, 
lay the tubers on a board, without trying to get out the soil 
which adheres among them. After they have laid for some 
hours, it will be dry enough to shake off without breaking 
the roots, It is a good plan to put them out in the sun for 
two or three days before putting them away. Some pack 
them in sand which has been thoroughly dried, and others 
use dry bran; but I succeed best by tying them together 
and hanging them up in a cellar where we keep potatoes. 
And others tell me that they have no trouble in keeping 
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them on their potato bins. Any cellar which is not damp 
enough to mold vegetables will keep them successfully, 
I think, 

Gladioli should be treated in the same way, except that 
they do not require to be hung up, or packed in sand or 
bran. A paper bag is as good a thing to keep them in as 
anything 1 know of. If Madeira vines have beon grown in 
the garden, and they are fine for covering old fences, stumps, 
or trellises, they can be lifted, and the whole mass of tubers, 
with the earth that adheres, can be packed into a box 
and set away in a cellar. There is no danger of losing 
them. Every little tuber will make a strong plant next 
yo Out Tulips and Hyacinths.—Tulips and Hyacinths 
should be attended to now. Make your beds deep and rich, 
and have the manure well rotted. If there is any danger 
to be anticipated during the spring months from stagnant 
water, attend to drainage, for nothing else injures them so 
much as having to stand with their “feet in the water.” 
Have your beds well pulverized, and rather higher in the 
centre than at the edge. Plant the bulbs about four inches 
under the soil, pressing it down snugly above them. I plant 
my hyacinths in circles, keeping each color by itsclf, and 
the effect is fine, as they all grow of very nearly she same 
height, and bloom at the same time. With tulips there is 
greater difference in height, and time of blossoming, and 1 
generally mass them off, keeping their peculiarities in view. 
After you have planted your beds, and before hard frosts 
come, cover them with sume sort of litter to the depth of 
two or three inches. This should be raked off early in 
spring, before the plants are up. 

After they have blossomed, the tops will die. Annuals 
‘can be sowed on the beds, or plants be set out, between the 
bulbs, and in the fall, after these are out of the way, a good 
top-dressing of well-rotted manure can be forked in. The 
‘croeus, and scilla, and snowdrop, can be treated in the same 
way. These should all be planted in clumps, as they are 
sosmall that it requires massing to make a gord effect 
with them. 





HOUSEHOLD ART. 


Parerina Rooms.—It has, heretofore, been the practice 
to paper rooms, from floor tv ceiling, with the same kind 
‘of paper. Sometimes a narrow border was put at the top; 
and occ.sionally the border was put at the bottom also. 
The new fashion, however, or rather an old fashion revived, 
for it was thus our great-grandfathers treated their rooms 
when they could afford it, is to divide the wall horizontally 
into three portions, the upper division being called tho 
frieze, which may vary in width with the size of the apart- 
ment, and the lower reaching three to five feet from the 
floor up, being called the dado: the intermediate portion, 
which represents the wall proper, is usually designated as 
the wall curtain or wall veil. In quite a number of old 
buildings still standing in our midst may be seon this ar- 
rangement in woodwork paneling, under which circum- 
stances it has been designated as wainscoting: and in costly 
houses, where expense is nut considered, the dado is now 
also made of wood, and is really a wainscoting. 

The dado should be subordinate in treatment and color 
to the wall above it, not only because it should be regarded 
simply as a base course or plinth to the rest, but because 
it must be of a character that will serve as an effective 
background for the furniture, by which it is more or less 
broken up. A dado of wood for living rooms will always 
be regarded with favor, on account of harmonizing with the 
farniture and protecting the wall from being damaged by 
it. Above, the wall may be hung with almost anything, 
from tapestry to the commonest straw paper. Either may 
look well or ill, according as it is in keeping, or otherwise, 














with the adjoining objects and the size and position of the 
apartment. it should always be borne in mind that this 
position, which, in modern houses, is almost without excep- 
tion assigned to framed pictures or engravings, should be 
hung or otherwise decorated in such a manner as not to 
sacrifice these more precious works of art, for it is rarely 
that a picture in a modern house can get the betier of its 
too-often disadvantageous surroundings. 

The frieze should be of a more distinctive character. 
Here representations of animals and plants, larger in detail 
than those below, or even a continuous subject or story, is 
quite allowable; for this, however, strong, clear outline and 
flat color, with little or no shading, or rendering of chiar 
oscuro, must be considered as the most legitimate treat- 
ment. No attempt at imitation of bas-relief or the pictur- 
esque should be attempted, for it must be borne in mind 
that true decoration is always suggestive rather than imi- 
tative. Avery effective frieze decoration might be com- 
posed of a selection of silhouettes enlarged and produced in 
two shades of such tints as would balance or repeat those 
occurring in the carpet or furniture. Excellent frieze pat- 
terns, in paper, sold as wide borders, are now to be had at 
all first-class paper-hangers. 

It is cheaper, in the long run, to paper your ceilings than 
to be annually calsoming them, much less painting them. 
Be careful, however, not to make your ceilings too dark in 
color. This is the prevailing fault at present. Our archi- 
tects, misled by what is suitable for immense rooms, copy 
too much the style of decoration in vogue in European 
palaces, and use colors quite too dark for the comparatively 
small rooms of American houses. Recollect, the ceiling re- 
presents the sky, and should, like it, be light in tone, cer- 
tainly very much lighter than the walls. An excellent 
paper for the ceiling is a light panel design in two tints, 
separated by an arrangement of mouldings which just hints 
at the construction which it masks. Or an effective decora- 
tion may be produced by crossing bands inclosing groups 
of olive and laurel. 








THE TOILET. 


A Very Curious Inpustry in Paris, and one that is more 
extensive than mizht be supposed from its nature, is that of 
paints, pencils, and powders for making up the complexion. 
Most of the great performers, such as Guerlain, Pirer, etc., 
have a back-room to their shops, spec‘ally d-voted to this 
mysterious commerce. The ordinary method of daubing 
the face, first with a white paint, and then with rouge, 
finds no favor with the consummate artists who teach the 
use of these beautifying compounds, For whitening the 
skin, a preparation is shown that is composed of some in- 
soluble powder in a liqfid. The bottle must first be well 
shaken, and a very small quantity of its contents must then 
be taken on a fine old linen rag or bit of cotton, and rubbed 
round and round till the preparation has penetrated the 
skin thoroughly. This wash makes the complexion beau- 
fully white without a trace of the flouriness of powder or 
ordinary paint. It is very costly, being sold at $12 for a 
small bottle-full. Next comes the rouge, which is also very 
costly, being valued at $18 fora box of the best quality. 
From this superfine article, the grades descend through 
different prices, till we reach the coarse sixty-cent rouge, 
which no well-bred beauty would condescend to use. Dif 
ferent shades of rouge are sold for different occasions 
There is a shade for daylight, one for the theatre, one for 
the ball-room, one for the race-course, etc. Then we have 
a scarlet liquid, used for coloring the lips, and a black 
powder for blackening the edges of the eyelid. This last 
requires some dexterity in its use, as it must be put on as 
a powder, and then delicately “washed in” with a fine 
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rag and lukewarm water, Black and brown. pencils, 
e.used for marking the arch of the eye heavy, and a, 
of delicatest blue comes for tracing the veins on the, 
yhite surface of the painted skin, 
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OUR NEW GOOK-BOOK. 


Sar Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by.e 
practical housekeeper. 

PUDDINGS FOR CHILFREN. 

.We.vary our Cook-Book; this month, by giving. some re- 
ceipts for puddings for children, .Aduits..will also find 
them very simple, nourishing, and palatable. 

In making puddings with milk and eggs, the milk must 
always be boiled, as this prevents. curdling, Lump-sugar is 
now so.cheap, that it may with advantage be substituted for 
raw in all delicate puddings, It is a, good plan to boil. the 
sugar with the milk, and then. pour them on the 2688. 
Very slow baking is absolutely ¥ for.all p 
which have custard. If quickly baked, the custard is often 
mixed with the more solid portion of the. pudding, and. ityis 
also rendered tough; whereas, if slowly, baked, the custard, 
eyen,when one egg is used, will be in.considerable propor- 
tion to the other ingredients, 

Whites of eggs make good, puddings for, children, and 
three whites should be calculated as one.egg., Tho custard 
feom whites. of eggs is: excellent, and only. to; be distin- 
guished from that made with the yolks, added by its pale 
color. 

Fried bread will be found not only.an economical, but a 
nourishing and delici i t to. stewed fruits, 
and there are very few children. who will not eat it,. By 
fried bread is not meant either bread sodden in grease, in 
the frying-pan, or bread unduly hardened in boiling fat, 
because in either case it is most unwholesome, Bread 
properly fried will be just crisp, and a golden brown on the 
outside, and not the least hard. If the fat is a proper tem- 
perature, bread, to be properly fried, will not require to be 
immersed in it for more than ‘half a minute. Great care 
should be taken in flavoring puddings for children. Bought 
essences, as a rule, are objectionable, whilst flavorings may 
be easily and cheaply made at home by infusing lenon- 
peel, almonds, or vanilla, in spirit. A small quantity of 
either of these gives an agreeable flavor, and will be found 
harmless. The lemon-peel and almonds, when the liquor 
is poured off, will retain some flavor, and will be useful for 
several culinary purposes, 

Rice Croquets.—Bake a quarter of a pound of best rice in 
a pint of milk until well swelled and dry. Whilst hot, beat 
in the yolks of two eggs, three ounces of sifted sugar, and a 
little grated lemon-peel, or any flavoring preferred. Spread 
this on a dish to the thickness of half.an inch, and let it 
remain until cold; then put a few finely-sifted bread-crumbs 
on your hand; take as much of the rice as will heap,a des- 
sert-spoon, put it on the crumbs in your. hand, and roJ] into 
the shape of an egg. Beat up an egg, white and yolk, dip 
the croquet into it, roll if in bread-crumbs, and put it in 
the wire basket, Repeat this, process until all your rice is 
used, then fry the croquets in plenty of boiling fat.. Clari- 
fied dripping answers well for frying these croquets; care 
must, however, be taken that the fat isthe right tempera- 
ture, which may.readily be ascertained by plunging a piece 
ef. bread into the fat.. If the bread browns instantly, the 
fat is ready, Dipin your wire basket containing the.cro- 
quets, move about gently in the fat,and when they acquire, 
as.they should do in less than.9 minute, a golden color, 
they are done. Put them on white paper, to absorb any fat 
clinging to them, sift sugar over them, and serve. 











_Andian Corn Flour, Pudding.--This must not be confounded 
with corn-flour sold in, packets, which, in, seme cases, is the 
starch of Indian corn or maize, deprived of much. of its 
nutritive. yalue by, the process; it undengoes to render it 
white.and smooth. Indian corn flour is the finely-ground 
flour of. maize, and, is largely used in America. Dr. Payy 
says:,“ Properly, prepared, it furnishes a wholesome, diges- 
tible, and nutritious food,” Like oat- meal, it requires to be 
thoroughly, well boiled, Vanilla is the most suitable flayor- 
ing for this pudding, but any other may be used. Two 
ounces of Indian corn flour; mix smooth in a quarter of a 
pint of,milk, and then stir it into, three-quarters of a pint 
of boiling milk; sweeten and flavor. Put into a clean stew- 
pan, and, stir oyer. the. fire, until, it, becomes.quite thick; 
beat in an egg, put,the pudding into a, buttered tart-dish, 
and bake, very slowly, for three-quarters of an hour. 

Plaim Rice Pudding —-Wash a quarter,of a pound of best 
rice, put:it in » pie-dish with a pint cf new milk, and allow 
it to hake.rather quickly for three-quarters of an hour, If 
the pudding is required to. be moist, half a pint more milk 
must be allowed. A good, nonrishing.rice pudding may be 
made, with a quarter of a pound of rice, a pint of milk, half 
a@ pint of water, and/one ounce of. finely-shred_ beof-snet. 
Sugar and flavoring may, if desired, be stirred into the pud- 
ding before sendiag to table. Children: generally like rice 
thus cooked with sugar and lemon-juice, which should be 
added when served to them. 

Sunday Pudding—Boil a quarter of a pound of bread- 
crumbs in half'a pint of’ milk; sweeten and flavor; and 
when the bread is thick, stir'in the' yolks of two eggs. Put 
the pudding into a buttered tart-dish, and bake slowly for 
three-quarters of afi hour. ° Thén spread over'the top a layer 
of strawberry -jam, and on this the whites of the eggs, beaten, 
with a teaspoonful of sifted sugar, toa strong froth. Dipa 
knife in boiling water, and with it smooth over the whites 
Put the pudding again into @ moderate oven, until the top 
is a light golden brown. Serve immediately. 

Sweet Sauce-—Mix'a tablespoonful of flour, quite smooth, 
in four tablespoonfuls of water; then stir into it half a pint 
of boiling water; sugar or molasses to taste. Stir over the 
fire until the sauce boils, when, if allowed, an ounce of 
butter may be added; with a tablespoonful: of lemon-juice 
When sweetened with sugar, a little nutmeg or ground cin‘ 
namon may be used, instead of lemon-juice, if preferred, 
A tablespoonful of raspberry jam, or any fruit syrup, may 
be used to flavor the sauce, and is generally much liked. 

Baked Custard Pudding.—Boil half a pint of milk, with 
sufficient lump-sugar to taste, and whip into it two eggs, the 
whites and yolks previously well beaten together; add 
flavoring to taste. Put the pudding into a pie-dish, and 
place it in another vessel half full of boiling water. Put 
into the oven, and, bake gently for about half an hour; or, 
if more convenient, the pie-dish may be placed, in a stew- 
pan half filled with water, by the side. of the fire, and 
allowed to,.cook slowly. 

Boiled Rice with Sweet Sauce.—Wash the rice, throw into 
boiling water, and boil it with a pinch of salt, in plenty of 
water. It should be done in about twenty minutes, and 
this will readily be ascertained by rubbing a grain between, 
the finger and thumb; if it crumbles, it is properly cooked, 
Drain the rice in a colander, pour oyer it a cup of cold 
water, and put it back into the sauce-pan, Let it stand a 
few minutes to dry, and serve. 

Oat-Meal Pudding—Mix two ounces of fine Scotch oat- 
meal in a quarter of a pint of milk; add to it a pint of boil- 
ing milk; sweeten to taste, and stir. over the fire for ten 
minutes; then put in two ounces of sifted bread-crumbs, 
Stir until the mixture is stiff, then add one ounce of shred 
suet, and one or two well-beaten eggs; add a little lemon 
flavoring, or grated nutmeg, Put the pudding into a but- 
tered dish, and bake slowly for an hour. 
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Sweet, Maccaroni.—Break up a quarter of a pound of the 

best imaccaroni into small lengths, and boil it in two quarts 
of water, with a large pinch of salt, until perfectly tender. 
Drain away the water; add to the maccaroni in the stew- 
pan 2 a teacupful of milk and a quarter of a pound of sifted 
lump-sugar, and keep shaking over the fire until the milk 
js absorbed ; add any flavoring, and serve. Stewed fruit 
may be served with the maccaroni. 
“Maccaroni Pudding.—Boil a quarter of a pound of :macca- 
roni, as for rice pudding, When done, drain away, the 
water, and put the maccaroni into a tart. dish., Pour over 
ita.custard made of two eggs, a pint of boiling miik, and 
sugar and flavoring to taste. Bake very. slowly for an 
hour, 

Rice Pudding Without Milk.—Bake-# quarter of a pound of 
tice. in-a pint of water, with-one ounce of finely-+shred suet, 
or of butter. When done, add to it a quarter of a pint of 
water) in which a dessertspoonfal of flour has been boiled 
with one egg well beaten; sugar and flavoring to taste. 
Bake gently for three-quarters of an hour. 

Rice Oustard Pudding.—Bake the rice, as in the receipt 
for plain rice pudding, When done, edd to it half a pint of 
milk, into which an egg or two, sugar to taste, and flayor- 
ing, have been whisked. Bake very gently for three-quar, 
ters of an hour. 

Rice Mitk.—Wash a quarter of a pound of rice; boil as 
directed in receipt,for boiled rice; and having drained, it, 
put it into a stew-pan with half.a pint.of new milk. Stir 
over the fire until the rice has absorbed the milk. 

Semolina Pudding.—Boil two ounces of semolina in a pint 
of milk; sweeten and flavor; beat inan egg. Put the pud- 
ding, into a buttered tart-dish, and bake foran hour if a 
slow oven. : 


PICKLES. 


Tomato Catchup.—Boil half a bushel of tomatoes until they 
are soft ; squeeze them through a fine wire sieve, and add 
one quart of vinegar, half a pint of salt, one ounce of cloves, 
two ounces of whole allspice, two ounces of ground cayenne 
pepper, a dessertspoonful of ground black pepper, and two 
héatls of garlic, skinned and separated. Mix the whole to- 
gether, and boil three hours. Bottle without straining it, 
On the top of each bottle pour a tablespoonful of sweet-oil ; 
cork them closely, and seal them. The sweet-il, by ex- 
cluding the air, tends to preserve the cathsup. 

To Pickle Cauliflowers.—Pick one large.or two or three 
small cauliflowers to pieces—that is, in branches. Throw 
away the leaves and the main stalk. Puta good handful 
of salt into a quart of water; let it boil, and put the 
branches in so that they will not be crowded. Let them 
get_ a little soft. Pick out with a fork, and drain in a 
colander. Put into bottles. Heat vinegar and pepper, or 
cloves, if you prefer, as you would for ged cabbage, and pour 
over it in the bottles. When cold, coverup. ItJooks well, 
and eats crisp in the winter. 

To Piekle Onions.—Peel the onions, and steep them in 
strong salt and water for four days, changing the water 
two. or three times; wipe them dry; put them into scalding 
hot milk, and let them lie till cold; drain them, and dry 
each separately on a cloth;: pnt, them into jars, pour over 
them as much white wine vinegar, which. has. been boiled 
with some white peppers, as will cover them completely. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tomato Eggs.—Stew six ripe tomatoes, and pass them 
through asieve; add six eggs, half an onion, finely minced, 
quarter of a pound of ham, minced, and a litttle,salt. _Mix 
the whole thoroughly in a basin, put in a frying-pan.on the 
fire, and keep stirring with a fork about ten minutes,. Serve 
very hot, on fried toast, for a savory. 














Gum Arabic Starch.—Take.two.ounces of fine white gum, 
arabic, and pound it to powder. Next put it into a pitcher, 
and pour on it a pint.or more of beiling. water, according 
to the strength you desire ; cover it, and let it set all night. 
In the morning, pour it carefully. from the. dregs into a 
clean bottle; cork it and keep it for use. A tablespeonful 
of gum water, stirred into a pint of starch, made in the 
usual manner, will give lawns, white or printed, a look of 
newness, to which nothing. else will restore them after 
washing. It is also good, much diluted, for thin, white 
muslin, 

Yeast.—Boil. mealy potatoes, peel and beat them finc; 
put them through a fine hair-sieve, weigh them, and pnt 
to them as much hot water as will make them of the con- 
sistence of small beer yeast. When nearly cold, add two 
ounces of brown sugar, and two ounces of yeast to every 
pound of potatoes.. Set it near the fire till it begins to fer- 
ment. In twenty-four hours it is fit for use. 

Another.—Boil ene pound of flour, a quarter of a pound, of 
brown sugar, anda little salt, in two gallons of water, for 
an hour,, When milkwarm, bottle, and cork it for use. 

Egg Ftp.—Boil a quart of mild ale, and pour it into a jug 
with a spout, In asimilar jug beat up three eggs, with a 
quarter of a, pound of loaf-sugar; add three wineglassfuls of 
brandy or gin, and a little nutmeg. When the,ale is quite 
hot, but not boiling, pour it quickly into the jug that con- 
tains the egg, return it back to the other jug, and continue 
doing this. until the whole is incorporated and smooth. 

The Leaves of Geraniums are excellent for cuts where the 
skin is rubbed off, and other wounds of the same kind,: One 
or two leaves must be bruised and applicd to the part, and 
the wound will be cicatrised in a short time. 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fra, 1.—Watkina-Dress or Brown S1.k.—The under-skirt 
has four very scant flounces, Tho upper-skirt, is trimmed 
with two ruffles of the material of the dress. The Hunga- 
rian jacket is of myrtle-green cloth, trimmed with a band 
of fur and very dark-green braid. It has a vest front, and 
long, open sleeves, Hat of myrtle-green felt, trimmed with 
a scarf and loop of silk. 

Fig. 1.—Brive’s Dress oF Wuitt Mvstin, OVER A Waite 
Sr1k Unpen-Dress.—The back is made with a long, un- 
trimmed train. The sides have a gathered trimming, sepa- 
rated by bands of white satin, and have large white satin 
bows. The apron front is trimmed with scant ruffles of 
white muslin and lace; close-fitting, pointed waist, with a 
bouquet of orange-bl at the neck, tied with white satin 
ribbon. Long sleeves, trimmed with puffings of muslin and 
lace. Large tulle veil, and a b t of orange-bl just 
above the forehead. 

Fig, ut—Hovse-Dress or Canpinat-Rep S11x.—The 
skirt is trimmed with bias bands, put on diagonally, edged 
with narrow knife-plaitings. A large plaited pocket is on 
the left side. The close-fitting cuirass waist bas three rows 
of buttons down the front. Close-fitting sleeves, with a 
bias band of the silk, edged with a narrow knife-plaiting 
ruffle at the hand, 

Fig. rv.—Hovse-Dress. or Brack Vetvet.—The trained 
skirt is plain at the back, and gathered lengthwise in front, 
The blué cashmere over-skirt is composed of puffs, sepa- 
rated by bands of black yelvet, It is square, and much 
longer in front than at the back, and is edged with white 
muslin embroidery. A fichu cf white muslin, with black 
velvet bows, 

Fig. v.--WALEING-Dress oF Lignt-Bive Camex’s-Harr.— 
The under-skirt has. a deep-plaited flounce. The upper- 
skirt has a band of dark-blue camel’s-hair.. Fawn-colored, 
cloth mantle, trimmed with fur, and a row of heavy-tas- 
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seled fringe. Fawn-colored felt hat, with blue velvet trim- 


Fre. vi.—New Sryie Pateror or Brown CLroru—Fronr. 
—It is loose and double-breasted, fastening with a double 
row of horn buttons. Round collar, trimmed with cord- 
ings of brown silk, and fastening in front with a brown 
ribbon bow. 

Fie. vu.—New Sryitz Brown Cirora Paterotr—Backx.— 
The back is half fitting, and below the waist there are six 
wide plaits of brown silk inserted, fastened down with a 
brown ribbon bow, tied in the same style as a lady's sash. 
Half-wide sleeves, with cuffs trimmed with brown silk. 


Figs. vit. AND 1x.—Back AND Front or a Fait Man- 
TILLA, made of black cashmere, trimmed with black fringe, 
and cascades of black ribbon. The mantilla has very wide, 
square ends, which cross in front like a fichu, pass under 
the arm, and are buttoned together at the back, making a 
double cape there. 

Fies. x. AND x1.—Ficnu—Back anp Front—or Wuite 
Curva Crepr.—It has blue silk revers in front, embroidered 
in the corners, and is braided on the back with blue brai4, 
and slightly embroidered about the braiding. Blue and 
white silk fringe. 


GrveRat Remarxs.—We also give two of the newest of 
the many styles of pockets. The first hangs straight, by a 
steel chain, or a cord from the side. The second has a large 
rosette at the top, made of the material of the dress, and is 
trimmed with ribbon bows, and is put on the skirt of the 
dress rather low down and far back, in a slanting direction. 
Of the many styles of bonnets, we also give two of the 
newest. The first is of brown straw, of the Marie Stuart 
shape, with white lace quilled quite full, and blue ribbon 
in front, and field-flowers on the outside; and the second is 
of black straw, trimmed with black velvet ribbon on tho 
outside, and with a roll of cream-colored silk, and bow 
of cream-colored ribbon in the face. Cream-colored lace 
strings. 

Most of the dress-goods for out-of-door wear, later in the 
season, will be of dark colors; as browns, prunes, navy- 
blue, and blue-black, greens, etc. But for moro dressy 
occasions, lighter shades of blue, brown, and prune, will bo 
worn. Both silk and woolen goods are of these colors. 
The brocaded, damassée, and armure goods, continue to be 
fashionable, and stripes are still worn ; sometimes the whole 
dress being composed of the striped material. ; sometimes it 
only forms a part of the dress. 

The woolen goods are most beautiful and stylish, and are 
much preferred, for ordinary wear, to silk, (without it is 
black silk, which is always popular,) for all except the most 
dressy occasions; and even then there is a combination of 
silk and camel’s-hair, or cashmere. Many of the newest 
dresses are made with a long Polonaise or princess over- 
dress, which has only a cording of silk, either of the color 
of the dress or of somp pretty contrasting color. Others are 
more elaborately trinimed, but so much ornament has been 
worn lately, that it is a rclief to see an exceedingly plain 
dress, The extreme simplicity is sometimes relieved by 
bows of ribbon or silk, of a contrasting color with the dress, 
and lined with another color. Thus a cream-colored cash- 
mere has loops of blue silk lined with cardinal red silk. 
These two latter colors are now often combined with good 
effect. 

The over-skirt and basque are still very mach worn, and 
probably look better on very thin figures than the princess 
dress. In both cases, the over-dress is usually long, but so 
much depends on the individual taste, that we can write 
nothing down as an absolute fashion, except that all dresses 
are made very close and clinging, and so ungraceful. 

Worsted laces, fringes, braids made only with silk or 
worsted, or with gold and silver threads, ribbons, and only 
ajmple cordings, are all used on the autumn dresses. Pockets ; 





still play a very important part in all dresses. They are 
generally very large, and very much trimmed. 

For fall wear, many of the Polonaise have one small cape, 
or two or three capes, one smaller than the other, the 
largest of which does not reach sv low as the waist. This 
makes a pretty finish to a dress for a tall, thin person. If 
the dress is made with a basque, rather than with a Polo- 
naise, the basque is long and close-fitting, and usually 
finished at the bottom with a cord only. 

Mantes of all kinds are worn; some a circular, drawn 
in a little at the back, and having a hood; some with long 
ends, crossed in front, or tied; but till the cold weather 
they will be only moderately long; then they will gene- 
rally reach almost to the feet, and be half-tight fitting, 
many with large sleeves, 

Straw Bonners for the autumn are profusely trimmed 
with currants, cherries, blackberries, and other smal! fruits, 
Felts are trimmed with broad bands and loops of silk, 
rings, etc. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror a Boy.—The blouse is of brown Hol- 
land, with a navy-Llue plastron on the front. It is but- 
toned down the entire length of the front, and is plaited 
at the back. 

Fira. 11.—Dress ror a Lirtte Grri.—Pale-blue cashmere, 
trimmed with white braid. The front is princess, and the 
braid at the back is laid on to simulate a paletot. There is 
a plaited skirt beneath the pockets, cuffs, and collar, all 
trimmed with braid. 

Fig. 111.—Dress ror a Sma. Boy or Navy-Buive Portty, 
trimmed with crimson silk braid. Plaited blouse, with 
sleeveless paletot above, trimmed with braid and buttons. 

Fic. 1v.—Dress ror a Youne Girt.—Pearl-gray cash- 
mere, trimmed with Madeira embroidery. The skirt is 
bordered with a kilt-plaited flounce, headed with a narrow 
gathered flounce, edged with embroidery. Square tunic 
draped beneath a silk sash. Basque bodice trimmed to 
correspond. 

Fic. v.—Youne Grew’s Dress or Gray Monarn.—The 
skirt has a knife-plaited ruffle, headed by a gray silk quil- 
ling. The jacket has a simulated waistcoat, fastened be- 
neath ribbon bows. The back is short, and the sides are 
pointed. 





NOTICES. 


> In Remrrtya, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. Ifa 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deductihg the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Cuarues J. 
Peterson, No 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

4ay~ Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4a—~ When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

43> Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

&@ No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
ayear. Clubsubscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

29> Back numbers for 1874, 1875, and 1876, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the puLlisher. 
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